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A MUSICAL TRANSMIGRATION. 


By Nimmo CHRISTIE. 
I. 


HE Monastery of St. Adelhard is still to be seen by anyone 
who cares to stray for a few miles from the beaten track 
of the tourist. It lies on a southern slope of the Auvergne moun- 
tains, and commands a wide view of a fertile land teeming with corn 
and wine. The country is, doubtless, much as it was three centuries 
ago, when the abbot was lord of its wealth for miles around ; but 
to-day his slender possessions are barely sufficient to maintain in 
decent poverty the diminished congregation of monks that here 
chants matins and vespers. In its glory the monastery owned vine- 
yards and orchards, meadows and cornfields, horses and cattle, 
and dispensed hospitality with a royal hand. But now, in its 
decadence, the solitary visitor is dreaded, lest there should not be 
sufficient in the pantry to furnish forth a worthy meal for him. 

In the days when Henry of Navarre reigned over France, it was 
one morning intimated to the then abbot that he might shortly 
expect the arrival of a youth destined for the monastic life. As this 
intimation was made by the powerful Duc de Layau, and a fitting 
gift in money and land was bestowed on the monastery as a 
recompense, the abbot neither considered it his duty to refuse the 
charge, nor to inquire too carefully into the antecedents of the 
candidate. He was well accustomed to such transactions, where 
men of noble blood and illustrious name took, without obvious 
reason, a deep interest in the concerns of those having no legal claim 
to either. 

In due course the youth appeared, and was at once put in training. 
His novitiate over, he became the fully fledged monk Dom Simon. 
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Most of the brethren excelled in some particular work connected 
with the community. Some devoted themselves to gardening and 
the pruning of the apple-trees ; some attended to the vineyards ; 
others with artistic tastes were cunning in the illumination of missals 
and the engrossing of manuscripts. Dom Simon alone seemed to 
have no call to any vocation. He had been everything by turns, 
but in no employment had he made himself skilful, or even tolerably 
proficient. When a corner of the garden had been placed in his 
charge, as soon as the seasons would permit he was raising onions 
and lilies cheek by jowl! Transferred to the scriptorium, he speedily 
spoiled so many valuable parchments, that for several weeks he had 
to go on half-rations till their value was made good. It was the 
same with everything he was put to. True, he occasionally hooked a 
fish for Friday’s dinner, but more often, when on an angling excur- 
sion, he spent his time a-dream on his back in a meadow, or listening 
to the song of the ascending lark. 

Needless to say, such conduct met with the sternest reproof— 
without, however, effecting any improvement in it. At last everyone 
concluded that Simon was intellectually deficient. This was gathered 
more from his actions than his words, for he was a man of scanty 
speech—possibly accounted for by the fact that he possessed an un- 
wieldy tongue and a harsh voice. To a monk, who spends so much 
of his time in chanting, a sweet voice is a precious gift, and the want 
of it is greatly to be deplored. Dom Simon never opened his lips in 
song. Contrary to custom this certainly was, for those of his brethren 
who sang the loudest were not the most remarkable for beauty of 
voice. Their principle was to atone for lack of quality by an over- 
plus of quantity. Such was not Simon’s view. If he could not sing 
melodiously, he could at least be silent. Thus he still further con- 
firmed the choristers in their impressions as to his mental weakness. 

At one time the abbot had observed Dom Simon’s musical 
abstinence, and had thought that, it might be, this arose from capacity 
rather than the want of it. An idea had occurred to him that this 
ability (if it existed) might find expression on the organ. He had 
broached the subject to the organist—an old man, whose growing 
infirmities made his performances so painful to listen to that the 
abbot had conceived the intention of classing them as penances for 
venial sins. But, deaf and blind as the old man was becoming, he 
would neither give instruction on his instrument nor allow anyone 
to practise on it, so that Simon’s talent yet remained to be proved. 

Years passed, and with them all hope of getting any useful labour 
out of Simon. It appeared as if his life were to produce nothing. 
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He was not even beautiful to look at; and his garments were far 
from gorgeous, although he toiled not, neither did he spin. But 
a day of awakening from his long sleep was at hand, and he, the 
imbecile, the weak-minded dreamer, was to make his monastery 
celebrated over the length and breadth of France. 

His opportunity came when a chest of viols, fashioned by Amati, 
was presented to the monastery. “Here is a chance for Simon” 
said the abbot to himself, and sending for the simpleton, he in- 
formed him that he proposed placing the bass viol in his charge. 
At the same time, he urged the monk to pay great heed to the 
teacher who had come to give instruction on the new instruments. 

Simon received the news with trembling delight, and, for the first 
time in his existence, applied himself with energy to study. And not 
in vain. The services in the chapel were henceforth not a weariness 
to singers or listeners, but a source of highest pleasure. Where the 
monotonous tones of the organ, fingered by the deaf old player, had 
sent everyone to sleep, layman and monk now feared to let their 
attention wander for an instant lest they should lose a single one of 
the rich and varied notes that throbbed from Simon’s viol. It 
mattered not what chant—however dismal or hard—was being sung, 
the accompaniment was always beautiful and heart-moving—now 
wildly sad, now entrancingly sweet. Simon’s name was soon known 
far and wide. Nobles thronged to Mass, where it seemed to their 
unaccustomed ears as if an angelic chorus blended with the deep 
voices of the monks. Surely, they considered, this is the very gate 
of Paradise ! 

Dom Simon himself had no thought of anything save his instru- 
ment, and how he could best use it. When not playing in chapel, he 
was practising in his cell. He scarcely found time for food and 
repose. Morning, noon, and night, his notes were to be heard, so 
that it came to be that one could not think of the monastery without 
his music also stealing on the mind’s ear, even as it is impossible to 
sever the scent of the incense from the memory of a chapel. Till he 
died, after many long years, his skill and fame went on increasing. 
Outside his art he was to the end as a child of five. It was a saying 
that his mind and soul were in his instrument. He lived in his 
music, and in his music only. 

When he passed away, there was great lamentation, both inside 
and outside the monastery. It was felt by all that something was 
lost that could not be regained. The country-folk had regarded him 
for years as a being not altogether of this world, and when they heard 
that on the night of his decease the strings of his bass viol had 
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snapped with a mournful sound, they were more than ever confirmed 
in their views. But the educated monks said that it was only the 
moist weather that had affected the catgut. 


IT. 


“Ah! I thought I should catch you here, Raoul. Where on 
earth have you been hiding for the last two months ?” 

The audience had just issued from a concert in St. James’s Hall, 
and Raoul, one of the performers, as he also stepped into the street, 
was addressed in the foregoing words by his friend and compatriot, 
Paul Dubois. 

Raoul seemed somewhat put out at being spoken to, but replied 
with good-humour, “ Ah, Paul, how are you? Yes, it is long since I 
saw you.” 

They strolled along the footway, and in a moment or two Paul 
added, ‘‘ But you give no account of yourself! For three weeks I 
have looked for you everywhere. Night after night I have visited our 
old haunts—the café, the club, the billiard-room, but you were not to 
be found. At your usual hotel they told me you had gone away, 
leaving no address. I was beginning to fear you were ill, when I saw 
you were advertised for this concert, and here I am, to restore you 
to the society which is pining for your witty voice.” 

“ And to which, my dear Paul, I have said farewell.” 

“Farewell! You are jesting. What will our supper parties be 
without you? Why, to-night I have taken it upon me to ask Marie 
and Mélusine to a fetit souper in M. Ribot’s—cadinet number 12, you 
remember ?—and our sweet young friends are- wild with delight to 
think they are to see you again.” 

Marie and Mélusine will not prove inconsolable, I assure you. 
For your own kind intentions you have my warmest thanks ; but I 
cannot accept your hospitality. The fact is, I have given up all that 
sort of thing.” 

Paul was so astonished that he took his friend by the arm, stood 
steck still in the street, and looked inquiringly into his face. 

“Tt is quite true,” added Raoul. “I’m weary of all the bustle 
and noise, and the reckless life we’ve been leading ; and, as the 
newsboys say, ‘ I’ve chucked it up,’ and gone in for quiet.” 

“Whew!” whistled Paul. Then he was silent for a time, 
cogitating. ‘Salvation Army?” at length he queried. 

Raoul smiled, and shook his head. 

“Blue ribbon? Church and Stage Guild? Theosophy? Stead- 
ism ?—Well, I can’t make it out !” 
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“ And you never will, unless I enlighten you.” 

“I’m downright sorry we’re to lose you. Won’t you have just 
one parting glass of——” 

“ Not for worlds, thanks ! ” 

“This is a change indeed, Raoul. Are we never again to 
hear together the chimes at midnight? Well, well, everything 
comes to an end! I must be off to do what I can to entertain 
Marie and her friend. How I shall manage without your assistance 
I cannot imagine. Good-night, old man ; you played spendidly. By- 
the-by, the adagio was immense.” 

They shook hands, and were about to part at Piccadilly Circus, 
when, as if acting from a sudden impulse, Raoul drew a card from 
his pocket and gave it to his friend. ‘Come and see me to-morrow 
afternoon, Paul; I’ve a strange story to tell you. Good-night. 
Regrets to Mélusine.” 

“ Pentonville !” exclaimed Dubois, peering at the card in the dim 
light. ‘Why, he has taken a’bus! Jon Dieu! Raoul in a Penton- 
ville *bus! He’s going to be married and is saving money !—that 
must be the explanation.” 

Next afternoon found Paul Dubois at his friend’s residence. . The 
house was set in a dingy back-lying square, and, if it had no other 
merit, had certainly that of being quiet. “A change this,” reflected 
the visitor, “from the bustling and wicked little French hotel off 
Regent Street !” 

Raoul was seated at his violoncello when Paul entered, and so 
engrossed was he in his playing that he did not observe the opening 
and shutting of the door. Without noise, Paul took a seat and waited 
till the piece was finished. He recognised the melody—it was the 
adagio Raoul had performed at the concert. The strain was of a 
sombre and somewhat rugged character, but withal very beautiful. Its 
harmonies were unusual, although simple—to some modern musicians 
they might have sounded childish; and yet the effect of the whole was 
so impressive that Paul, who was accustomed to the best music, and 
not easily moved by what was unworthy, felt that he was listening to 
the work of a master. As the piece progressed, he mentally analysed 
it, questioning himself as to what so deeply touched him. It could 
scarcely be the melody, for though that was lovely, he understood it 
thoroughly, and could have written it down without effort. Nor, he 
considered, was it the progression of chords. Could it be the tones 
of the instrument? He listened intently, closing his eyes the while. 
Surely he heard more than the mere notes of a violoncello! He 
could fancy there came to his ear the singing of a choir—a choir 
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of men’s voices, far away and faint, but distinct ; a choir which did 
not adhere to the music that welled from Raoul’s ’cello, but kept 
its own independent, but never discordant, path. The player’s 
quavers and crotchets ornamented that plain highway of song 
as flowers adorn a country lane. In perfect sympathy, voices and 
‘cello swelled together, till it seemed to the listener as if the room 
would not be able to contain the sound ; then the strains became 
fainter and slower, fainter and slower, till the ’cello’s last low note 
was echoed from an infinite distance by the unseen chorus. 

It was quite half a minute till Paul’s pulse resumed its normal 
steady beat, so much had he been excited by the music. When he 
opened his eyes, he saw Raoul sitting as if in meditation, the bow still 
in his hand, the viol at his knee. Rising, Paul touched the player 
on the shoulder, and said “ Raoul!” 

With a face in which terror was plainly visible, the ’cellist turned 
towards Dubois. 

* Ah, it’s only you, Paul !” he gasped, and then sank into a chair. 

“Of course it is I. One would think I was a ghost from the 
greeting you give me. What a player you are becoming, old fellow! 
Do you know, I fancied I was listening to a full chorus just now in 
addition to your fiddle. I did not think catgut and horsehair could 
have done it.” 

“ Ah! you heard it. It is no dream, then!” exclaimed Raoul. 

“ What are you talking about? You are simply rather clever at 
double-stopping, I suppose. By-the-by, what piece were you playing? 
A quaint, old-world affair it is.” 

“I don’t know. It has no name, and no composer, unless I can 
claim it as my own, which I greatly doubt.” 

“ Really, my dear Raoul, you are very mysterious to-day. If you 
are the composer, acknowledge it ; there’s nothing'to be ashamed of, 
I’m sure.” 

“T tell you the simple truth, Paul. I don’t know whether it 
is mine or not. Certainly I never heard it anywhere, nor did I 
ever see it in print; but I have reasons for doubting—— However, 
I asked you here to tell you the story, and the story you shall have ; 
only I beg of you to treat it seriously. I was on the Continent in 
the autumn, as you know, and a jolly time I had of it in Paris, 
Vienna, and Milan. I returned to London by a rather roundabout 
route, and was forced one night by stress of weather to take up my 
quarters in an old monastery in the Auvergnes—St. Adelhard’s, I 
think they call it. The monks there have fallen on hard times, and 
need all the money they can get. So, hearing that I was a musician, 
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they offered to sell me some fine Amatis, for which they had little 
use—the organ sufficing for their musical necessities. I fell in with 
their views, and this ’cello is the prize I brought away with me.” 

“ And a real prize it is. In good condition, too.” 

“Tt is an instrument of ten thousand! I had been struck by its 
quality when I first tried it at St. Adelhard’s, but not till I was in 
London did I fully understand—or rather, was I fully aware of—its 
extraordinary powers. As you have noticed, it seems not merely to 
give forth its own proper tone, but at the same time it produces the 
illusion—for it must be an illusion, don’t you think so ?—of being ac- 
companied by distant voices.” 

“ An effect of echo, no doubt,” struck in Paul authoritatively. 
“ Harmonics, and all the rest of it. Neither you norI were ever 
strong on the scientific side of music, you know.” 

Raoul shook his head seriously. “So I thought at first,” he 
continued, “but I have changed my mind. Listen! You remember 
that gavotte of Popper’s I used to play?” 

“ Excellent well. A tune of infinite caprice. 1 was surprised you 
gave us nothing but solemnity last night.” 

“ The ’cello absolutely refuses to phrase anything trivial.” 

Paul laughed, and asked, “ Then why not use another ?” 

“‘ My dear Paul, I shall finger no ’cello but this while I live.” 

A troubled look came to Paul’s face. Could Raoul’s brain be 
softening? Really his conduct was very peculiar in hiding him- 
self for weeks in this outlandish quarter for the sake of an old 
fiddle. 

“Do not doubt me,” continued Raoul ; “I am wedded body 
and soul to this fiddle. What melodies it will utter, these only will 
I play hereafter.” 

“Then it seems to me,” observed Dubois, with an ironical smile, 
“that you had better accept a perpetual engagement at some chapel. 
You cannot expect concert-goers to submit cheerfully to a continual 
feast of plain-song.” 

“ You are right,” answered Raoul quietly. “For three weeks I 
have been playing at the Bohemian Chapel.” 

Paul was astounded. “And do you mean to tell me,” he said, 
“that you propose giving up your valuable concert connection for 
such a trumpery engagement? Why, you won’t make three guineas 
a week at it.” 

“T can’t justify myself. I know it must seem as if I were mad ; 
but these voices !—the melancholy, noble sounds—ah! I cannot 
resist them.” 
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“But you can produce your melancholy, noble sounds where 
they will be more remunerative.” 

Raoul made a gesture of dissent. “I have already told you that 
I cannot claim the authorship of the melody you have heard. 
Neither do I claim that the sounds, whether of instrument or voices, 
are caused by me.” 

“What terrible nonsense!” Paul was exclaiming, when Raoul 
signed him to be silent, and proceeded : 

“Sometimes when I am playing I feel as if there were an 
invisible presence near ; I fancy I can hear the rustle of garments ; 
and once or twice I have caught glimpses of a face, indistinct, as if 
swathed in mist—an old man’s face, shaven, and ina monkish hood. 
Nor is this all. After I had been a week at the Bohemian Chapel, I 
was unexpectedly asked to play a solo. I had nothing prepared, 
and allowed my bow to wander over the strings without much 
design. As I proceeded, however, some force took possession of me ; 
my fingers were directed by some mysterious power, and the hymn 
which you know came in all its singular beauty from the ’cello. Itis 
idle to say that 7 composed it—unconsciously even. My mind could 
not have conceived such harmonies, nor could my fingers, or those 
of any other living being, have produced an effect of such unearthly 
charm. There is something, dear Paul, more than human here. I 
confess I am no longer master of myself. Sometimes I fancy my 
whole nature is changed. I am a slave to these mysterious sounds. 
Where they are to be heard in their perfection—in the church—there 
henceforth is my place.” 

Paul’s efforts to dissuade his friend from what he considered a 
mere burying of his talent were useless. Raoul’s mind was definitely 
fixed, and neither his instrument nor himself was ever seen on the 
concert platform again. 


III. 


Many years later, an old monk was playing his bass viol in his cell 
at St. Adelhard’s. His face was bare, and the thin fringe of hair 
that encircled his head was grey. “Still,” he murmured, “ the 
voices ! always the voices ; but my old friend with the kind face 
and the brown cowl, who used to visit me at twilight and silently 
listen—where is he? I never see him now. Is he gone for ever? 
I will play his hymn again—for it must be his—and perhaps he will 
come to-night. It used never to fail to bring him.” 

His performance was interrupted by two of the younger brethren 
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bursting into his cell. “Oh, ho! Brother Raoul,” cried one jest- 
ingly, “you never told us you had had your portrait painted. Are 
you setting up for a beauty?” 

“ My portrait!” said the old monk. “What do you mean?” 

“You won’t deny that this is your face, surely? No one else 
will own to it—of that I’m sure. Oh! there’s no doubt about it !” 

Brother Raoul examined the oil-painting handed to him. It 
was evidently very old, and represented a monk playing a bass viol. 
“You say this is like me?” he questioned. “I have not looked in 
a mirror for years.” 

“ It is your very face—not a wrinkle wanting.” 

“ Where did you find it?” 

“In the lumber-room in a pile of rubbish.” 

Long and ardently Raoul eyed the painting, while exultantly 
he told himself that here was the image of him—the shade—whom 
he loved, and whose absence he had been deploring. “Yet,” 
thought he, “they say it is me!” Addressing his visitors, he said : 
“There is some writing on the canvas. Can your younger eyes 
make out the words ?” 

One of the monks rubbed off the dust that obscured the letters, 
and declared the inscription to be “Dom Simon and his Bass 
Viol.” 

Brother Raoul pondered silently. Then he said: “ If indeed this 
be my portrait, as you say—and I am not concerned to deny it— 
my name should evidently be, not Raoul, but Simon. I will to-day 
request the abbot’s permission to be so addressed in time to come— 
should he deem me worthy of such honour.” 
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AN OLD VILLAGE: 
IN IMITATION. 


** There’s rosemary, that’s for remembrance ; pray, love, remember . . .” 


Y old village is very far from the Richard Jefferies country, 

and very unlike the one which he has immortalised. But I 

feel about it as he did about his village. It is many years since I 
saw it, and, like him, I do not want to see it again. If I did see it, 
it would be another Yarrow. I do not want to see it, but I want to 
remember it as it was, full of curious links with the past—links 
which one must make haste to chronicle, or they too will fade. And 
perhaps, indeed, most of those links exist only in memory now: the 
half-timbered houses, the ruined castle on the hill, the ruined abbey 
low among the cornfields—they are both more ruinous now ; the 
village shop, where boots, and bread, and tallow candles, and Jattens 
(posterity believe me), were displayed together ; such a village shop 
as Miss Mitford has made her own—*“ the village shop, like other 
village shops, multifarious as a bazaar ; a repository for bread, shoes, 
tea, cheese, tape, ribands, and bacon ; for everything, in short, except 
the one particular thing which you happen to want at the moment, 
and will be sure not to find.” Perhaps it has plate-glass windows, 
and hats of last year’s fashion behind them—but I do not want to 
see these changes. I know nothing is as it used to be. Indeed, 
it seems to me as if even the swifts, those ethereal creatures who 
despise this earth where cares abound, and who used to dart and 
scream around the church tower, never resting, never weary, all 
through the long, long summer days, could no longer be there; as if 
the wild roses could no longer bloom and smell sweet, and drop 
their petals, uncared for, along the hedges of the narrow rocky lanes, 
as they used to do in the Junc evenings when we were looking 
forward instead of looking back ; as if there could be no thrush 
singing any more in the black poplar tree, whose leaves rustled with 
a cool sound as of rain, all the long summer through, and never 


asked to rest. 
For it was always summer when I knew the village. There may 
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have been Decembers then, but I do not remember them. Looking 
back at it through the years, it is surrounded by the glow of 
summer, by green trees, by blue skies. Haymakers are in the 
meadows ; you hear the long swish of their scythes ; there were no 
mowing machines in that far-away land twenty yearsago. Or reapers 
are reaping the tall wheat (it was taller than any wheat that I see 
now) in that cornfield through which runs a path, an uncertain, 
meandering path, the result of generations of toil-worn feet passing 
over it, wearily too often, for eight hundred years : not a path made 
yesterday by line and spade, trimmed along the edges into dulness 
and ugliness, but a path on whose uneven grassy margin grew purple 
scabious and yellow hawkweed. I think there are no wild flowers 
in the valley now, only thorns and thistles. 

When thinking of our old village (and we have each one of us, 
I suppose, some old and loved village stored in our remembrances) 
we long for a Miss Mitford or a Gilbert White to make others know 
and love what we knew so well and loved so much—its lanes, its 
hedgerows, the water ousels by the river—that river, fabulosus to us 
as ever Hydasfes could have been—the woods where the ferns and 
honeysuckle grew higher and smelt sweeter than they do anywhere 
now, and in whose dark depths the dew lay upon the spiders’ webs 
and the bramble leaves all through the hottest summer noons ; to 
make even its echoes live again for us, and perhaps resound as 
musically to our Lheu fugaces as did the Selborne echo to the more 
cheerful Zityre, tu patule recubans. And then, faute de mieux, we 
take up our pens ourselves and remember. . . . 

My village can “go one better” than Miss Mitford’s or Selborne, 
in that it possesses a ruined castle. Selborne has no ruins: Miss 
Mitford has only a deserted manor-house. But as we read of the 
visit to Aberleigh, we wish she had had an old castle to be delighted 
with, and to delight us with the raptures it would have inspired in 
her and in the altogether charming, and therefore, I fear, mythical, 
Emily I. 

The castle stands about half a mile from the village on a hill, 
and protected on the south and west by a still higher hill. On the 
east there is a double moat, and on the north the ground sinks 
abruptly down to the valley beneath. The slope is rough with 
nettles and fallen masonry. ‘These fallen blocks are very remarkable. 
Stone and mortar fall altogether if they fall at all, in one great rock- 
like mass, the mortar as hard as the stone and inseparable from it. 
And there used to be many blind-worms and grass-snakes on these 
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dry slopes. I hardly think they can be as numerous now, for your 
country lad will, of course, kill all helpless things indiscriminatingly, 
and persists, with an inherent antipathy to serpent forms which must 
have come straight down from the days of Adam, that every variety 
is equally dangerous and that none should be suffered to live. 
For five hundred years this now deserted but still imposing castle 

was the home of the Mortimers— 

Who from sea to sea 

Had borne, in whatever place, 

A shield barry with a chief paly, 

And the corners gyronny, 

Of gold and blue illuminated, 

The escutcheon voided with ermine. 
So said the poet of the siege of Caerlaverock, in the 13th century ; 
and a later poet knew the importance of the family when he bracketed 
one of them with the red earl of Gloucester in his “ Bard ”— 


Stout Glo’ster stood aghast in speechless trance : 
** To arms !” cried Mortimer, and couch’d his quiv’ring lance. 


And I suppose we can never hear the name of Mortimer without 
remembering that much of the plot of Henry ZV. turns on the claims 
of one of the family to the English crown. We need not, indeed, 
stay to consider that Shakespeare has confused the young Edmond 
Mortimer, Earl of March, and only ten years old and in prison, with 
his uncle, another Edmond Mortimer. Our Shakespeare may do as 
he likes with history. “Let History give us her dates to the very 
day and hour, but let Poetry be allowed to break the bands by which 
she would be earth-bound.” Shakespeare’s “ Hotspar,” that “ being 
of lofty passions” and of “strange petulances,” with his angry 
eloquence about revolted Mortimer, and the starling who shall be 
taught to speak nothing but Mortimer, had married the sister of this 
Edmond, the uncle of the clairaant, but in Shakespeare’s play the 
claimant himself. She is one of the most charming of Shakespeare’s 
women, “one of those women that Shakespeare only has painted— 
timid, restless, affectionate, playful, submissive—a lovely woodbine 
clinging to a mighty oak.” And although we know all the time that, 
as so pictured to us, she existed only in Shakespeare’s imagination, 
yet we like to remember here that she was a Mortimer, and that this 
castle was her first home. It was a characteristic of a great writer 
and teacher of our day, that his interest in scenery extended even 
beyond the scenes of historic events to those which great fiction had 
made classic ground too; that he would travel as far to see any spot 
over which Scott had thrown his spell as to see a Flodden or a 
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Glencoe. Most of us perhaps have something of the same feeling 
with regard to Shakespeare’s characters, and for any place which he 
has but mentioned. The yoke of bullocks at Stamford fair, the red- 
nosed innkeeper of Daventry, the field at Tewkesbury—do any of us 
approach these places without recollecting that he has lifted them up 
out of the ordinary, once and for ever, by a passing word ? 
This Lady Percy sets forth the plot of Henxry ZV. in her own 
charming way, and in few words. Can I resist quoting them ? 
LaApy PERCY. In sooth 
I'll know your business, Harry, that I will. 
I fear my brother Mortimer doth stir 
About his title, and hath sent for you 
To line his enterprise : But if you go 
Hotspur. So far afoot, I shall be weary, love, 
Lapy P. Come, come, you paraquito, answer me 
Directly to the question I shall ask. 
In faith, I’ll break thy little finger, Harry, 
An if thou wilt not tell me all things true. 


But if I begin to quote this charming lady, where can I end ? 

The younger Edmond Mortimer died in 1425, but Ann 
Mortimer, his sister, and sole heiress, married Richard Earl of 
Cambridge, son of Edward Duke of York; and her grandson did 
become Edward IV., the whirligig of time bringing in its revenges 
thus slowly. This is explained in Henry VJ. in that scene where 
Warwick says to the duke : 

Sweet York, begin, and if thy claim be good 
The Nevilles are thy servants to command. 

With the succession of Edward IV. the castle became a royal 
demesne, and remained so for more thana century. In the reign of 
Elizabeth it was described as almost a ruin, “ the houses, buildings, 
walls, and other edifices in the said castle being much decayed.” In 
1643 it was dismantled, but was still, when I knew it, a very imposing 
and stately ruin, covering a large extent of ground, and with a very 
lofty keep on the highest point of the hill on which the castle stood. 

That castle had seen stirring things in the long years since the 
Mortimer of William the Conqueror’s time had first planted his 
banner here, but on the site of an earlier building of Edward the 
Confessor’s time. It was a memorable day in the May of 1265 
when Prince Edward was escorted to its gates after his romantic 
escape from imprisonment at Hereford. A memorable day, too, 
was that sad August one, after the battle of Evesham, when the 
once strong right hand of the great earl, Simon de Montfort, was 
flung down before Lady Mortimer as she was hearing mass in the 
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abbey church below the castle, to tell her, in the brutal fashion of 
those times, that the schemes laid under her battlements had 
succeeded after this fashion. Memorable days, too, were those in 
the fourteenth century, when in these now so still and deserted ruins, 


where 
The rabbit fondles his own harmless face, 


The slow-worm creeps, and the thin weasel there 
Follows the mouse, 


and where no louder sounds are heard than the wood-pigeons cooing, 
cooing, in the ivy, and the jackdaws chattering on the sunny stones 
amid the wallflowers, Roger Mortimer entertained the Queen and 
Prince of Wales with tournaments and feasts. There is a record 
still extant of the effects of the castle in his days, which, though dis- 
appointing in its incompleteness, is yet interesting. Great machines 
for casting stones or metal quarrels, cross-bows of horn and wood, 
helmets for tournaments and real war, lances and spears, suits of 
armour and coats of mail, Irish axes, bows and arrows—all these 
things we should expect in a castle which had been more than once 
besieged, and which was the dépét for the troops of a great border- 
lord. But we like better to read of the chess- and draught-boards and 
the gilt chessmen, and of the five peacocks in the courtyard, and to 
know that these great men which were of old, men of renown, could 
sometimes leave war and intrigues to play chess and throw bread to 
the five peacocks. Yet it is, as I said, a disappointing record, because 
fragmentary : and we seem to learn more from some wills, one of the 
year 1378, the other of 1380, but both concerning the goods in this 
castle. In the first a Lady Mortimer bequeaths to the abbey “ her 
best vestment, with three copes which belonged to her chapel ; and to 
her son Edmonda bed and a gold ring,” and likewise “a cup of silver, 
with an escutcheon of the arms of Mortimer.” In the other, this 
same Edmond bequeaths to “ Roger, our son and heir, the cup of 
gold, with a cover called bénesonne, and our sword garnished with 
gold, which belonged to the good King Edward, with God’s blessing 
and ours. . . . Also, our large bed of black satin embroidered with 
white lions and gold roses, with escutcheons of the arms of Mortimer 
and Ulster ; also, a silver salt-cellar, in the shape of a dog, and our 
best gold horn with the belt. . . . To our daughter Elizabeth a salt- 
cellar in the shape of a dog, a gold cup, and two hundred pearls. 
To our daughter Philippa a coronet of gold, with stones and two 
hundred pearls. . . .” 


But to return to the Roger Mortimer of Edward II.’s days. In 
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him the greatness of the family seems to have reached its zenith ; 
and yet for all his greatness some of his doings read like the exploits 
of Highland cattle-lifters rather than those of the great ones of the 
earth. Inthe winter of 1321 he was marching about the Welsh 
border apparently collecting troops, but the troops must have been a 
disorderly crew. At one village they take forty pounds in money, 
besides brazen pots and platters, linen and woollen clothes, and “a 
cow of the price of eight shillings.” At another place they rob to the 
amount of a hundred pounds, and take “beef, pork, bread, beer, 
and brazen pots.” But the end of this poor “ King of foly,” with his 
o’er-vaulting ambition, was more romantic than were these things. 
His downfall came when Edward III., whom he had entertained so 
royally here, reached his majority. Mortimer was taken prisoner, 
and this, although he had “ nine score knightes to his retinew,” and 
was arraigned before the peers in Parliament. Among the charges 
brought against him were that he had by his intrigues been instru- 
mental to the fall of Edward II. ; that he had caused him to be 
removed from Kenilworth to Berkeley ; that he had been at least 
privy to his murder; that he had usurped the royal power and 
expended the royal treasure for his own private use. He was con- 
victed of high treason, and ended his days at Tyburn in 1331; and 
may we not think that some of his last thoughts were towards this 
his old home, and that he too, dying, remembered Argos ? 

But a history of the princely house of Mortimer would fill a 
volume. Let me take leave of its castle with some peaceful evening 
lines which were written in the eighteenth century on a castle of Lord 
Oxford’s, and which may possibly have been intended for this one, as 
it was then in Lord Oxford’s possession. The lines have a ring of 
Collins about them, but their author was a Dr. Sneyd Davies, and 
they were written in 1744: 

This gentle evening let the sun descend 
Untroubled ; while it paints your ambient hills 
With faded lustre and a sweet farewell : 


Here is our seat. That castle opposite, 
Proud of its woody crest, adorns the scene. 


The church, half a mile below the castle, was at first a collegiate 
church of some Augustinian canons, who afterwards removed to the 
abbey in the valley. It stands remarkably well: on a rocky plateau, the 
village and its apple trees and little gardens creeping up towards it on 
three sides, and on the fourth side is a rocky declivity sinking down to 
the road far below. The fine sturdy tower was covered with ivy, 
which must have been the growth of centuries ; and in it sparrows and 
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starlings chirped and chattered in most blissful security ‘ar above the 
reach of birds’-nesting boys. Jackdaws patronised the castle; with 
some strange fastidiousness, they never frequented the church. But 
there were swifts in plenty, and, I think, some owls. White owls 
were more common here than the brown ones, though the reverse 
is the case in most parts of the country. The churchyard was very 
rocky ; and as, like most medizeval towers, this great mass of masonry 
was no doubt laid on the rock without foundation of any kind, the 
walls necessarily battered considerably. There were six bells which 
used to sound very musically among the hills ; and there was besides 
a little sanctus bell, rung as the last bell before service now, and on 
Shrove Tuesday at noon, when it was known as “ Pancake bell,” and 
on all other days as the Ting-tang. 

The church, though plain to a degree, was yet a singularly beau- 
tiful one. The masonry externally was of the rudest. It very much 
resembled that of the castle, and the rather soft stone was much 
more weather-worn than was the large amount of mortar, which was 
used very unsparingly and with a faith in its wearing power which 
has indeed been realised. Inside, the oak roofs were especially fine ; 
and there were some windows, which, though severely simple, were 
extremely beautiful. One great charm of the building was the 
absence of stained glass. No glaring modern horrors kept out the 
honest daylight; but there was much old green glass in very small 
diamond panes. The sinking sun, shining through the west window, 
made flickering patterns on the stone pavement ; some children 
used to watch the soft evening shadows travelling slowly along the 
wall as the summer evensong went on. Birds were singing outside; 
bees were humming ; the church doors were wide open. Only one 
sound from outside ever seemed discordant, incongruous with the 
service, with the singing of the little country choir (which was very 
sweet in my recollection of it), and that was the cry of the cuckoo. 
Solemn-faced choir boys, in an atmosphere in which the scent of hair- 
oil contended with the sweeter smell of the flowers in their button- 
holes (and the hair-oil had it), would almost smile when that gro- 
tesque or truculent note came anear, as it sometimes did. I used to 
notice (though this is straying) that when heard at a distance the 
song was very sweet, and at the beginning of the season the bird 
sang well in tune, quite in the middle of its notes. But when heard 
near at hand the sound is a strangely mechanical one, and as if it 
were produced by some instrument of man’s making and not by any 
wild bird’s throat; and the quality of the voice is very hollow and 
metallic, and, to my mind, unpleasing. And, towards the end of 
June, it has yet another fault—it is decidedly flat. 
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When I first knew the church there were high pews and a higher 
pulpit with a sounding-board above it. And there was also wood 
work of an earlier date. In the chancel were some fine oak stalls, 
traditionally said to have been the gift of Edward IV. to this church of 
his mother’s ancestors, and which he himself must have known well. 
By the door was a chained book, a relic of another age again, ona 
sliding desk, which could be raised to suit the height of the reader, 
who must, however, stand to read—sitting was not provided for. And 
there was some oak panelling and carving, part of a Jacobean 
singers’ gallery. 

The village clerk of the unrestored church was a wonderful 
character—a tall thin man with a wasp-like figure, dressed on 
Sundays in tight trousers strapped over square-teed shoes, a tail-coat 
with a roll collar, and one of a number of very gorgeous waistcoats, 
generally white I think, butall embroidered in coloured silks. Where 
he got such finery in that little village, and finery of such a bygone 
date, who shall say? Ido not know if the sequence of decoration 
which he followed in the church was his own Use or the custom of 
the district, but it never varied, and in recollection is very picturesque. 
The church was, as I said, full of high pews in his day, and along 
these, up the nave and aisle, he used to stick boughs—large boughs. 
which were easily got in that wooded district—of holly at Christmas, 
yew at Easter, and at Whitsuntide fresh feathery green birch, which 
withered, alas! too soon. It was a sort of picture of Birnam wood 
when to Dunsinane it came, and was certainly many degrees more 
effective than any modern decoration I see now. 

There were other strange characters in the little village, now, 
alas ! gone where heaves the turf in many a mouldering heap around 
the church ; and, again, one can but long for a Miss Mitford to 
make them live for us once more. Their very names seemed to me to 
be echoes of Norman-French names—names, perhaps, of retainers 
brought over by that Mortimer who followed the fortunes of William 
the Conqueror and was rewarded by lands in these pleasant marches. 
Passy, Galliers, Burgoyne, Gwilliam—I am no etymologist and 
deprecate criticism—but to me they seemed to be corruptions of 
Gailliard, Bourgogne, Guillaume, while Passy is French as it stands 
and has undergone no alteration. 

Looking down from the churchyard, you saw many pleasant half- 
timbered houses set in gardens, which were mostly given up to potatoes, 
for cottagers care very little for any other vegetable. But some of 
these gardens were very bright with flowers too—sweetbriar, pinks, 
gilly flowers, old man, roses, especially that now I believe almost 
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extinct rose, the York and Lancaster. The rude forefathers of the 
hamlet were fond of sweet-smelling flowers. They rarely cultivated 
beauty of form or colour apart from beauty of scent. An old- 
fashioned garden is far sweeter than any modern border. 

One of these half-timbered houses had an interest beyond the 
others. It was the old vicarage, the village preacher’s modest 
mansion. I have in my possession a tract, date 1691, which gives 
us a little link with the old life lived in that cottage-like dwelling. It 
is a dond-fide letter from the then vicar of the parish to his son in 
London, and contains an account of a miraculous appearance of a 
raven on the church “steeple,” from whence it uttered a text, look- 
ing meanwhile and shaking its wings towards a house in the village 
where were “sad divisions, inasmuch as they threw each other out 
of doors,” and. to which the poor vicar complains he has often been 
* called upon to do the part of an Ambassador of Peace, but to very 
little purpose.” The supernatural part of the tract need not detain 
us long. It is neither thrilling nor picturesque, as the supernatural 
ought to be. But there is a very peaceful little afternoon scene in a 
country vicarage of the seventeenth century ; and anything which 
can bring back the past is to be valued. “On Tuesday, the 3rd day 
of February,” writes the vicar, “about three o’clock in the Afternoon, 
I was sitting in the Hall with your mother, your sister Mary, and 
Thomas and Brilliana Kynnersley with Two others, and the Two 
Maids in the Room, so that in all we were nine Persons ; on a 
sudden Thomas Kynnersley (my eldest grandson, being ten years 
old) started up from the Fire-side and went out from us at the Hall- 
door (he says he sate down upon the Block at the side of the Wood- 
pile before the door with a knife in his hand, whittling a stick).” 
This is the youngster who sees the vision of the raven ; but the inte- 
rest of the thing lies, as I think, not in the vision, but in the homely 
and pleasant picture of two hundred years ago: the vicar sitting among 
his children and grandchildren and servants in truly patriarchal fashion; 
the two neighbours (was one neighbour Flamborough ?) dropped in 
for an afternoon gossip: the wood-block close to the hall-door ; the 
little boy “ whittling ” his stick. . . . These are its interests. 

But another and an older record of the life in this little village 
has been found in a manuscript of the thirteenth century. I am no 
antiquary, and have only seen a copy of it in good print and with a 
translation of the Norman French to make all easy to us, but even 
that is quite delightful. As you read it you feel you are by the side 
of the monk who wrote it in that now fast-disappearing abbey by the 
marshes, 
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It is delightful, but it is full of quarrellings. Everything that 
happens seems to happen in consequence of a quarrel. First, there 
is a dispute between the Bishop of Hereford and the Earl of Here- 
ford, and this results in the Bishop excommunicating the earl and all 
the city of Hereford and closing up the doors of the cathedral church 
with thorns and briars. Then there is a quarrel, “very great and 
terrible,” between Monsieur Hugh Mortimer and his steward, which 
results in many things also. Next comes a very great war between 
this same Sir Hugh and the Lord of Ludlow, which ended in Sir 
Hugh being taken prisoner and kept in prison until he pays a 
ransom of 3,000 marks in silver, besides all his plate, his horses, and 
hawks. 

Out of all this, however, comes at last peace, and the abbey 
below our village. The friends of Sir Hugh, seeing how much he 
had suffered at the hand of this neighbour at Ludlow, admonish him 
not to let some monks complete a house they were building for them- 
selves in a near village because, being at the entrance of his land, it 
might be turned into a lodging-place for his enemies, for he had then 
on all sides many enemies and there was great hostility towards him. 
He took their advice and made the canons remove to the village of 
which we are thinking, and to begin dwellings there “‘as though they 
were to remain there for ever.” It is to this settlement that we owe 
the still existing church. 

But the abbot and his canons did not like the place. It was, 
says the chronicler in vigorous Norman French, frop estreit et hidous 
—too straight and rough for them, and there was too great deficiency 
especially of water, and the ascent to the church (the same rocky 
road as is now in use) was very grievous to them, and there were 
villainous words and dishonest heard from the villagers, and the 
monks often said among themselves that they neither would nor 
could there dwell—ne poyent ne ne voloyent ileohes demorrer. 

And Sir Hugh gave them leave to seek out another dwelling- 
place; and they being incommoded and exzuyes by their residence 
there, went through the country round to see where they could 
make a house Aoneste et large for themselves for ever. And it 
happened one day in August that one of the canons, brother Walter 
Agaymeth, sat in the field of Beodune among the reapers and 
regarded all the country round, and saw the place where the abbey 
now is, and noted the spot, and returned tothe house and told the 
abbot and brethren what he had seen. And they were joyful 
and glad beyond measure, and went to Sir Hugh who granted them 
that piece of ground ; and they made small delay in moving their 
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goods, and built for themselves for the time little habitations of 
wood. 

Not long after came Sir Hugh to visit the canons and their place, 
and sent for a monk of Worcester who, when he had marked out the 
place of the church, made to be dug and laid the foundation—to 
which foundation Sir Hugh de Mortimer laid the first stone and then 
promised ten marks in aid, but afterwards he completed it at his own 
cost. Brian de Brampton laid the second stone, and promised a 
hundred sols ; but he nothing gave in money, but granted them all 
“easements ” in his grounds and woods and fields everywhere. . . . 
John, the son of the said Brian, laid the third stone, and neither gave 
or promised aught, but what he did not do in promise he performed 
well after in work. . . . When it was entirely finished, Sir Hugh had 
it dedicated by the hand of Sir Robert Folyoth, the Bishop of Here- 
ford (1174-1186), in honour of St. James the Apostle. And after 
that he gave to the church a chalice of fine gold and a cup of gold 
and two chandeliers of silver gilt ; and the bishop and the abbot 
pronounced sentence of excommunication against all who should 
alienate any of these jewels from the house except only for famine 
and fire; and he then gave the bishop a goblet of silver full of 
orpiment, which he received as a great gift. And the bishop gave to 
the same church a cope for the choir, purple and very becoming and 
richly adorned with orphreys. So there was great giving and receiv- 
ing of gifts on that day. 

This is a transcript, almost word for word, from the document as 
reprinted ; and, as with the castle records, one hasto stop for lack 
of space to give all the interesting facts which one might pick out 
from this not brief chronicle of the times. Of the abbey but little, 
I believe, now remains. The fine barn, whose timbers were worthy 
of this oak country, was burnt down a few years ago. I seem to 
remember a half-timbered gateway, a great pigeon house, some 
pillars which marked the site of the church. We should like to have 
known if there were any echoes of Worcester Cathedral in the build- 
ing which the monk of Worcester designed for this little abbey. 

The Norman French chronicle from which I have been quoting 
speaks of the great want of water in the village. That was a want 
from the days of the chronicle until our own days. But there was 
compensation in the beautiful village well, quite a quarter of a mile 
from the greater part of the village. It was a picturesque stone basin 
with a wide, worn stone rim, on which villagers could sit and rest their 
buckets. Hart’s-tongue fern and greener moss grew in the crevices 
of the stone ; and, looking down, you could see no end to its cool, 
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brown, and yet transparent, depths. To this place of drawing water 
led a lane. The lane led nowhere else—the well was important 
enough to have a lane all its own. A very unique lane it was, for 
along its stony bed ran a shallow brook, the escape water from the 
well, and never dry in the hottest summers. On each side there was 
a footpath, and at intervals there were half-timbered houses set each 
in its little garden. From this lane, or brook, more than one nar- 
rower rocky lane led up to the church and the more thickly-populated 
part of the village ; and on the opposite side was a footpath between 
hedges—an old footpath made in the days when all around was un- 
enclosed waste, but which had been respected and hedged in when 
gardens and fields grew up on each side. It led to what was known 
as the Chase, a very sylvan tract of country, with great oak and 
holly trees here and there among the fern—an As you like Tt forest 
where Jacques could moralise by the brook that brawls along its 
depths. 

Not the least delightful part of the village were the roads around 
it. The lanes, I used to think, might have been British hollow ways, 
so deeply were they sunk into the rocky ground. And even the high 
roads partook of the nature of lanes, for they, too, were narrow, and 
had often high banks with the laminated strata of the limestone 
rock showing all across them ; and, of course, there were ferns and a 
wealth of wild flowers delightful even to memory’s shadowy moon- 
shine. Birds used to abound along these roads and lanes. Yellow- 
hammers were quite the most prominent of the roadside songsters. 
Their pretty “A little bit of bread and no-o-o cheese !” was never 
monotonous, though it seemed to be heard all day long. Strangely 
enough, I think there were no corn-buntings there, whereas on an 
east country road which I know very well now—a portion of the 
grand North Road—there is a bunting singing its “ plain passage of 
few notes” at every quarter of a mile. Both songs are monotonous, 
but the song of the yellow bunting is quite varied compared to that 
of its brown brother. 

H. Cc. T. 
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THIEVES SLANG. 


OW and again the story of some striking and sensational crime 
reveals to the respectable householder a nether world, which 
at other times he willingly ignores. We hear bandied about such 
terms as “ professional thief,” “ old offender,” “ ticket-of-leave man,” 
and we obtain glimpses of a strange race at war with society, veritable 
Ishmaelites lurking in our midst. These men possess a language, 
living, copious, expressive, with as great capacity for expansion as the 
Queen’s English itself. Fluid and unfixed, sympathetic to changing 
environment, it varies from town to town, from county to county, 
and alters with every decade. A means of defence and concealment, 
it is improved to meet improved attack and to baffle the outsider 
and detective. Vigorous and brutally descriptive, the slang of the 
criminal lays open his mental habits, his very instincts, his sordid 
hopes, his miserable fears. 

This Thieves’ Slang or Cant is not a growth peculiar to England. 
The Parisian thief has his Argot, the Spanish sporting-man and 
brigand his Germania, the Neapolitan lazzaroni chatter in Gergo, 
and the German scoundrel in the half-Hebrew Rothwalsch. And 
in this last connection it may be interesting to recall that no less a 
person than Martin Luther contributed a preface in 1528 to one of 
the later editions of the “ Liber Vagatorum, or Betler Orden.” This 
is a curious little treatise on the German tramp, and contains one of 
the earliest Rothwalsch vocabularies. 

Cant has a history as interesting if not as dignified as that of any 
literary tongue, and, with all its protean characteristics, possesses a 
nucleus more or less stable. Thanks to one or two writers of the 
Elizabethan age, we can trace its origin with some exactness. A 
great impetus was given to Vagabondism by the Dissolution of the 
Monasteries, and also, we may add, by the arrival of the Gypsies 
early in the sixteenth century. The Gypsies, however, must not be 
confounded with the Tramping fraternity ; they are separate races, 
with distinct tongues, 

A worthy magistrate of the reign of Elizabeth, Thomas Harman, 
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Esq., of Crayford, in Xent, who made great efforts to deal with the 
nomadic rogue, declared in 1567 that, “as far as I can learne or 
understande, by the examination of a number of them, their language 
which they term peddelars Frenche or canting began but within these 
XXX years.” This specific and authoritative testimony is extremely 
valuable, and is confirmed by the fact that Harman, with all his mature 
experience and special opportunities, was able to collect only some 
160 canting phrases. These include “ bowse” (drink), “ken” (house), 
“mot ” (woman), and a few others still in use on the road. 

We obtain further information as to the formation of the canting 
jargon from the “ Runnagate’s Race ” of Samuel Rowlande (1610), who 
informs us that one Cock Lorrell was the acknowledged chief of the 
Vagabonds or “ upstart Lossels” in the earlier part of the 16th century. 
This leader of tramps organised his followers into a regular guild, 
and took measures towards the improvement of their dialect. No 
doubt the tribal consolidation and perfect language of the newly- 
arrived Romany had something to do with his urgent prosecution of 
these measures. In fact, Rowlande goes so far as to declare that 
Cock Lorrell met Giles Hathor, the Gypsy king, in conference, with 
a view to bringing about a fusion of the two races of wanderers. . 
This fusion did not take place; but the tramping cant adopted- 
several Romany words, and from this time grew rapidly and received: 
accessions from all quarters. Not the least important were from the 
Tinkers’ language, or Sheita, a mysterious closely-kept tongue of 
apparently Celtic origin. 

To deal particularly with the later history of cant would demand 
too much space. It is enough to state that, enriched during the last 
and present centuries from the Levantine Lingua Franca and 
Yiddish, it forms the basis of modern thieves’ slang. The jargon has, 
however, been rendered still more effective as a secret instrument by 
the adoption of a number of words from the rhyming slang, and by 
the ingenious perversion of many of its own peculiar terms by the 
methods of the back slang. 

Rhyming slang, though not uncommonly used in one or two. 
printing offices in time past, and even now a proud accomplishment 
of the gamin of the Dials, was certainly the creation of the Street 
Chaunter. With rude rhymes ever on his tongue, what more natural 
than to utilise them for the creation of a secret means of communi- 
cation with his professional fellows? The process is simple enough, | 
and affords scope for infinite originality. Facility in finding rhymes 
for the words you wish to disguise and quickness in reading your 
interlocutor’s rhymes are the principal requisites. I have heard a 
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Lisson Grove maiden use “tea leaves” for “thieves.” ‘Lord John 
Russell ” was at one time a common equivalent for “ bustle” (to pick 
pockets) ; “ Barnet Fair” is a suitable variant for “hair,” and even 
now “daisy roots ” or “‘ daisies ” is current in thieves’ slang for “boots.” 

Back-slang is in theory of equally regular formation. You simply 
transpose the letters or syllables of the words used. And, in fact, a 
sufficiently cryptic jargon is thus formed, when quite a third or a half 
of the key-words were already cant before their inversion. Many 
vocables, however, do not take kindly to the process; at times 
additional letters must needs be added ; and, as in the rhyming 
variety, common back-slang words are further abbreviated, to the con- 
fusion worse confounded of the unskilled hearer. 

The proud authors of back-slang were undoubtedly the costers, 
and though older than the rhyming slang, it does not seem to have 
been generally prevalent much before the year 1840, though the 
sporadic mutilation or inversion of words has certainly occurred at 
all periods of the history of cant ; and a similar back-slang formation 
is not uncommon in other countries. One of the commonest back- 
slang words is “‘slop,” a mutilation of esclop (police). ‘Cool the 
delo gum” would, if used by one coster to another, convey a friendly 
warning to keep an eye on a person who is “no good” from a busi- 
ness point of view. Literally translated it is ‘‘ Look at the old mug.” 
A “nettock of mur ” would denote that favourite liquid refreshment 
a “quartern of rum,” and a “gen” (shortened for “ generalise”) 
would stand for a shilling. In the still more elaborate back-slang of 
the cracksman or burglar “ Islema ogde the opperca” would translate 
into the cant, “ Misle, dog the copper”; that is “Run, see the 
policeman.” 

As a rule, in communion with trusted associates the professional 
thief uses ordinary vulgar English with a considerable admixture of 
cant terms. If strangers are close by, the cant is increased in quantity, 
and the resources of back-slang or the rhyming variety brought into 
play. 

Before tracing the history of some typical words in criminal slang, 
it may be useful to give a few examples of the ordinary simple 
unelaborated dialect. 

The first three examples selected are from Mr. Michael Davitt’s 
most instructive book on his convict life, and the two following trom 
a little work by Mr. Horsley, at one time chaplain of Newgate. 

This is the story of a pickpocket: “I was jogging (going) down 
a blooming slum in the Chapel (Whitechapel), when I butted (ran 
against) a reeler (plain-clothes man), who was sporting a red (gold) 
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slang (chain). I broke off his jerry and boned the clock, which was 
a red one, but I was spotted by a copper, who claimed (took) me. I 
was lugged afore the beak (magistrate), who gave me six doss (months) 
in the Steei (Coldbath Fields). The week after I was chucked up 
(released) I did a snatch (stole a watch) near St. Paul’s, was collared, 
lagged (sentenced), and got this bit of seven stretch (years).” 

Two prison inscriptions in the cells: “ A burst (burglary) in the 
City. Copped when boning the swag (booty). Seven stretch, 1869. 
Roll on, 1876. Cheer up, pals.” “Bob White from the Dials 5 
stretch for slugging (assaulting) a copper.” 

The following is from a prisoner’s narrative given to Mr. 
Horsley: “It was while I was with him that I got into company 
with some of the widest (cleverest) people in London. They used 
to use at (frequent) a pub in Shoreditch. The following people 
used to go there, toy-getters (watch-stealers), magsmen (confidence- 
trick men), men at the mace (sham loan offices), broadsmen (card- 
sharpers), peter-claimers (box-stealers), busters and screwsmen 
(burglars), snide-pitchers (utterers of false coin), men at the duff 
(passing false jewellery), welshers (turf-swindlers), and skittle-sharps. 
Being with this nice mob you may be sure what I learned. I went 
out at the game three or four times a week, and used to touch almost 
every time. I went on like this for very near a stretch without being 
smugged (taken). One night I was with the mob I got cannon 
(drunk), this being the first time.” 

Here is another interesting inscription given by Mr. Horsley : 
“Tommy Roundhead seven dials fulid expects 2 stretch for a prop,” 
i.e. is committed for trial, and expects two years’ penal servitude for 
stealing a breast-pin. 

We have already dealt with rhyming slang and back-slang, and it 
may now be interesting to say a few words about the other constituent 
elements of Thieves’ Cant. Nota few of its terms are old English 
words which have fallen out of use in the literary dialect. For 
example, to “slug” (strike or assault), the schoolboy’s “slog,” is a 
good Anglo-Saxon word. “ James” (a sovereign) perhaps dates from 
Stuart times ; in the earlier Victorian era “ dragon” was a not un. 
common term for the same coin. Many other words which fall 
strangely on the ear are the outcome of metaphor and a vivid 
imagination. ‘ Moniker,” a common coster word for “ name,” was 
originally monarch, that is king or No. 1, and thus with frank egotism 
“T, myself.” The slang use of “ monarco” for “1” in Italian Gergo 
supports this apparently far-fetched derivation. We may notice, too, 
“ spark-prop ” (diamond-pin) ; and “ cannon” (drunk), that is “ one 
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can” too many. I must say, however, that to me the last derivation 
seems a trifle suspicious, as the French Argot supplies “se cannoner ” 
(to get drunk), but it is possible that the Argotier has annexed the 
English term. 

There is a popular belief that Gypsy words enter largely into 
slang, but this is to a great extent erroneous, even though supported 
by so competent an observer as Mr. Horsley, who says somewhat in- 
cautiously in his “ Jottings from Jail” that Thieves’ Slang “is mainly 
derived from Romany or gipsy talk.” I think it may be stated 
without fear of contradiction that not more than fifteen or twenty 
words in thieves’ cant are certainly Romany. Amongst them are 
“ pal” (friend), “chive” (knife), “couter” (a guinea or sovereign), 
“ choreing ” (stealing), “sturaban” (prison), “ parny” (rain), and 
possibly the very common “ lagged.” 

Shelta, the language of the tinkers, recently expounded by the 
author of “ Hans Breitmann,” to whose linguistic enthusiasm we are 
so greatly indebted, has undoubtedly furnished several words. For 
example, “ mizzle ” (to go) represents the Shelta (miesli) ; “ken” the 
Shelta (kiéna, a house), and “gammy,” ¢.g. “ gammy moniker” (a 
forged name) comes from the Shelta “gyami” = bad. It is not at 
all unlikely too that the familiar “moke” (donkey) is derived from 
the same source. 

An increasing number of words come from the Hebrew through 
the East End Jewish dialect, Yiddish. In the German Rothwalsch 
the Hebrew element is much greater still. As an illustration we may 
take the word “ shoful,” a term for bad money or flash jewellery, from 
the Hebrew “ shaphal,” the very word used by David in 2 Sam. vi. 22, 
when he danced before the Ark of the Lord. It is also slang for 
a hansom cab, and probably expresses the secret curse of the dis- 
placed four-wheeler. A “toff” (Heb. tév) is one who in money- 
matters and social position is reputed “good.” Another interesting 
term is “ Abaddon” (destroyer), generally confounded with “a bad 
un,” a nickname for an informer. A character who played a part in 
the Great Gold Dust Robbery was a “fence” or receiver of stolen 
goods, known as Moses the Abaddon. 

Dutch supplies a fair number of terms, and testifies to the cos- 
mopolitan character of the higher branches of the profession. 
“ Nark” (police spy) is probably from the Dutch “narruken” (to 
follow about, spy), and “snide” (counterfeit coin) may claim kin- 
ship with Dutch “snyden”=to swindle (lit. to cut). German 
principally shows its influence in Yiddish, but we may mention 
“foont” (sovereigns, Pfund). 
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There are not so many French words as one might imagine 
when one considers the easy means of communication, and the 
elaboration of Parisian Argot ; but in fact French slang is, as a rule, 
indebted to English rather than the reverse. ‘‘ Chat,” a house, is 
apparently from chateau, but “bull” (a prison ration) is an allusion 
to the toughness of the English bull, and has nothing to do with 
“bouilli,” from which it has been derived. One phrase from the 
French, however, has a very interesting history, as it is almost 
certainly derived from the language of the card-table in use in the 
classic regions round the “Old Steel” (Bastile, #e. Coldbath Fields 
Prison). The word in question, “tray” (three months’ imprison- 
ment), seems to have a close relationship with the term for 33d. 
points at whist in the semi-foreign society of Saffron Hill or Leather 
Lane, “ Tray soddy mits” (trois et demi). 

Italian, on the other hand, is a generous contributor ; some of 
the commonest words in coster slang and the thieves’ dialect have 
been supplied by the Lingua Franca of Levantine sailors, or the 
Neapolitan jargon of Saffron Hill and its vicinity, eked out by astray 
word or two from the Opera. The coster’s “donah” represents the 
Italian “donna,” and may have escaped from Covent Garden or 
Drury Lane. “QOmee” (man) is obviously a corrupted “ uomo,” 
and even “filly” (daughter) may owe as much to “ figlia” as toa 
more obvious derivation. In Soho, as well as Clerkenwell, “nanty 
parnarly” (niente parlare) is used as a warning toa friend not to 
mention anything compromising in the presence of a doubtful third 
party. “Caser” (casa), too, is a common word for house, and the 
list might be very largely extended. But this paper has already 
reached sufficient dimensions, and an exhaustive treatment of the 
various and often picturesque elements of thieves’ slang would require 
a volume for its exposition. We may close by quoting the poetical 
effusion of a convict not guilty of “ outing dues” (a hanging job), but 
lagged for a considerable term, who inscribed it with a nail on the 
bottom of a dinner can. In truth, under the most discouraging 
circumstances the Muse will not be denied. 


Millbank for thick shins and graft at the pump, 
Broadmoor for all lags as go off their chump, 
Brixton for good toke and cocoa with fat, 

Dartmoor for bad grub but plenty of chat, 
Portsmouth a blooming bad place for hard work, 
Chatham on Sunday gives four ounce of pork, 
Portland the worst of the lot for a joke in, 

For fetching a Jagging there’s no place like Woking. 


Cc. H. VELLACOTT. 
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THE HOME OF THE INDIAN 
WEED. 


The white man landed—need the rest be told? 
The new world stretch’d its dusk hand to the old. 
Each was to each a marvel, and the tie 
Of wonder warmed to better sympathy. 
Byron: Zhe Jsland. 


OOKING back to the original source whence the old world 
L derived the Indian weed and the habit of smoking it, the 
career of Columbus presents itself, crowded with marvellous exploits 
and brave deeds that have left their imprint indelibly fixed on men’s 
minds for all succeeding generations. Though an old and oft- 
repeated story, it has an abiding interest fora race of adventurous 
explorers whose glory it is to link themselves with the free and 
fearless Vikings. Following in the track of the great pioneer who 
prepared the way for Europeans to a land of inexhaustible treasure, 
we shall soon arrive at the home of the nicotian plant and its use 
among a new people. In pursuit of the great dream of his life Colum- 
bus at every step met with difficulties which only patience borne of 
genius could overcome. At last he gained the ear of Queen Isabel, 
and to her he poured out his heart’s grief, and made her acquainted 
with the grand enterprise he had marked out for himself across the 
western seas. The sincere, impassioned eloquence with which he 
pleaded the reasonableness, nay, the certain success, of the enterprise 
enlisted the sympathy of the Queen. Pointing to his charts, he 
sketched in graphic outline a new world where lay a grand field for 
a noble ambition ; where wealth, power, and glory were to be won, 
and which should be hers were he but equipped with royal authority 
and means of transport. The noble-hearted Queen was deeply 
moved by his earnest enthusiasm ; she entered with spirit into the 
grand scheme that was to bring renown and riches to her im- 
poverished country. “I will assume the undertaking for my own 
kingdom of Castile,” she exclaimed. “I will pawn my jewels if the 
money you raise is not sufficient.” 
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On Friday, August 3, 1492, Columbus set sail from the bar of 
Saltos, near the little maritime town of Palos (Andalusia), as admiral 
of the three small ships his indomitable energy had brought 
together. His own vessel, the Sanfa Maria, had been prepared ex- 
pressly for the voyage, and was manned by a crew of fifty ruthless, 
unskilful adventurers. ‘The two others were caravels named the 
Pinta and the Wivia ; they were owned by the Pinzon family, and 
were commanded, respectively, by Martin Alonza Pinzon and his 
brother Vincente Yanez. In all one hundred and twenty men em- 
barked under the inspiriting influence of Columbus on their perilous 
adventure into unknown seas. Three months have well-nigh passed 
and yet no sign is visible of the promised land. After enduring 
hardships the severest, worn out by storm and tempest in regions 
leading they know not whither, their murmurs deepen into open 
mutiny, the crew gathers round the great captain with threats to 
throw him overboard unless he will turn the rudder and sail home. 
The vision of Columbus rises before us: tall, fair, blue-eyed, 
beaming with the confidence of a life’s devotion to a great purpose, he 
confronts his boisterous crew, and, with chart in hand, once more 
subdues them with an enthusiasm fired by profound conviction. 
On the morning of October 12 a sailor on board the iia (Rodirego 
de Triano), scanning the horizon, calls to his mates to look out for 
land, pointing to a dark mass looming in the distance. Then there 
breaks forth from the mast-head the wild cry, Zierra ! Tierra! and 
the helmsmen steer their course into the calm waters of San 
Salvador. 

Here, among the fair Bahamas, where on Nassau’s most con- 
spicuous site is reared a statue to Columbus, let us linger a moment 
while the great navigator and his adventurers prepare for landing in 
order to take possession of the new territory in the names of their 
Majesties Ferdinand and Isabel. Richly attired in scarlet and 
plumes, and accompanied by the two Pinzons, with a chosen escort 
bearing the standard of Spain, they enter their boats and are rowed 
to the shore. With tears of joy Columbus kneels and kisses the 
ground, while thanking Heaven for the great mercy vouchsafed to 
him and his companions. Very soon they become aware that the 
island is populated ; they see natives running hither and thither, 
peering from among the trees that stretch down to the shore, and 
making gestures to one another in evident amazement. By-and-by 
they approach nearer and nearer to the white men ; now they throw 
themselves on the ground in attitudes of wonder and supplication. 
Columbus is struck with their child-like simplicity ; he reassures 
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them, offering to each some trifling article—beads, buttons, &c.— 
which they take with eager delight. Their curiosity leads them to 
touch the hands and faces of the white men, and their garments are 
a great surprise. From a creek hard by canoes shoot out into the 
open, but the moment the occupants see the towering vessels of the 
Spaniards with their flapping sails amazement strikes them dumb and 
motionless. Columbus directs his men to capture them, but the 
spell broken, they struggle desperately and plunge into the water. 
Two, however, are secured and brought on board, where they are 
treated with the utmost kindness by Columbus, for he wishes to 
learn from them something of their language, their country, and its 
products, particularly about gold, and where it is to be obtained. 
The gladsome sight that everywhere met their eyes must have 
been very refreshing to the weary mariners, As far as the eye could 
reach there was a luxuriant vegetation, and a forest of trees bearing 
an amplitude of rich and varied fruit stretching down to the shore 
temptingly overhanging its sides, as if inviting the strangers to feast 
and enjoy the good things of this Elysium. A perennial spring 
appeared to reign over the happy island, whose inhabitants seemed 
to know no want nor suffering. Its waters were liquid sapphire and 
malachite, looking through which could be seen graceful branching 
corals ; sky-blue fishes playing hide and seek with golden ones 
among a delicate network of purple and yellow ; there, too, were 
miniature willows of lilac, and many another rare thing in the 
mermaids’ pleasure gardens. Here and there the coast was strewn 
with shells of exquisite beauty—trumpets for Tritons ; the king 
conch, out of whose pink lining lissome fingers can now create lovely 
cameos ; the conus gloria maris, the carinasta, tiny rice shells, and 
pink ones like ladies’ finger-nails, and cowries, and many another 
rare shell that in the days of England’s shell mania would have 
realised a handsome fortune for the happy possessor. Sailing amidst 
these scenes of wondrous beauty they, sixteen days later, October 28, 
sighted the island of Cuba, to which Columbus gave the name of 
Juana, in honour of Prince Juan. In his selected letters, trans- 
lated by R. H. Major, F.S.A., Columbus says: “I followed the 
coast westward, and found it so large that I thought it must be the 
mainland, the province of Cathay,” Northern China. Columbus, 
whose imagination had been kindled by the marvellous stories told 
by that prince of prodigy makers, Sir John Maundeville, and the 
travels of Marco Polo, never doubted that he was skirting the 
borders of the East Indies ; hence the name West Indies given to 
these islands. Convinced of the spherical form of the earth, 
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Columbus had conceived the bold idea of reaching the East by a 
western route, and in much less time than by way of the Cape, 
under the impression that the globe was of much smaller circum- 
ference than it actually is. The chief object he had in view, and 
that which secured him the powerful influence of the Church, was 
the: rediscovery and exploration of the marvellous provinces of the 
East Indies, of the famous Cipango, and, above all else, the con- 
version of the Grand Khan, to whom he bore a royal letter of intro- 
duction ! Columbus continues: “And as I found neither towns 
nor villages on the sea-coast, but only a few hamlets, with the natives 
of which I could not hold conversation because they immediately 
fled, I kept on the same route, thinking I could not fail to light 
upon some large cities and towns. . . . Returning to the harbour I 
had remarked, I sent two men ashore to ascertain whether there was 
any king or large cities in that part.” Cruising in this region of 
enchantment, Cuba had fallen upon his enraptured gaze like a vision 
of Eden. Soft and gentle breezes, an azure sunlit sky, a rich luxuriant 
landscape, the carolling of birds, exercised a powerful influence over 
his imagination. He exclaims: “It is the most beautiful island the 
eyes ever beheld. Iam told that the trees never lose their foliage, 
and I can well understand it, for I observed they were all as green 
and luxuriant as in Spain in the month of May. Some were in 
blossom, and others bearing fruit, others otherwise, according to 
their nature. The nightingale was singing as well as other birds of 
a thousand different kinds, and that in November, the month in 
which I myself was roaming amongst them.” After an absence of 
three days, the two men whom Columbus had sent to explore 
returned. They had found no king nor large city, but had come 
upon countless small hamlets with numberless inhabitants; yet 
nothing at all corresponding to their ideas of settled government. 
On their way back “they for the first time witnessed the use of a 
herb which,” says Washington Irving, “the ingenious caprice of man 
has since converted into an universal luxury in defiance of the 
opposition of the senses.” Among other tales strange and wonderful, 
the two men told how they had come upon naked Indians with 
lighted fire-brands in their mouths, from which they drew in the 
fumes, expelling them again through their nostrils! They were 
simple, inoffensive people, and well disposed towards the white men, 
whom they allowed to examine their fire-brands. They had found 
them to be composed of the dried leaves of a herb rolled up tightly 
in a leaf of maize. Lighting one end of the roil, they put the other 
end between their teeth, and inhaled the fragrant vapour with an 
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air of placid enjoyment which seems to have produced in the 
Spaniards a craving for the weed that to this day has never left them. 
Here was a race of beings living in happy ignorance of the strifes and 
ambitions, the anxieties and vexations of civilised man, reclining in 
every posture of ease whilst breathing the fragrant odours of their 
treasured weed : civilised man, indeed, gazed with amazement and 
longing. Sweeter far than incense from Arabi was this new delight 
to the Spaniards, it became a necessity ; it was their morning com- 
forter that fortified them for the combat of the day, and but for their 
extreme avarice would have been their evening solace. Thus it 
happened that the new world gave to the old its first lesson in the 
art of regaling tired nature with her own anodyne. Navarrete says : 
“ The habit has since become universal, and hence the origin of the 
so much prized and so far celebrated havanas.” 

With the experiences of a new world just dawning upon them, 
the explorers were prepared at every step to encounter prodigies of a 
startling character. So far, however, they had seen nothing to cause 
them apprehension ; nothing had yet fallen in their way more in- 
teresting than these primitive people clad merely in nature’s copper- 
coloured cuticle, and adorned with ornaments of pure gold and rare 
and curious shells intermingled with their braided locks. And yet 
still more strange, these very simple-minded children of nature 
looked up to the white men as visitors from the spirit-land of their 
dreams, and with awe and wonder made offerings to them of what 
ever things they esteemed most precious. Their ships, with flapping 
wings, had come from the blue beyond their ken, and the white men 
were denizens of the skies. This curious idea—so soon to be blasted 
by the rapacity and inhuman cruelty of the Spaniards—which the 
natives had conceived of the strangers is alluded to by many early 
writers who had visited the new world. Sir Francis Drake, in “ The 
World Encompassed” (1572-73), speaking of the North American 
Indians, says : “They brought to the ship a little basket made of 
rushes and filled with a herb which they called tabah. . . . They 
came now a second time bringing with them as before had been done 
feathers and bags of tabah for presents, or rather, indeed, for sacrifice, 
upon this persuasion that we were gods.” 

Meanwhile, Columbus had been busily occupied in collecting the 
spoils of his easily acquired possessions in the West India Islands, 
in readiness to return home and render an account to his magnanimous 
friend and protectress, Queen Isabel; to recount the perils of his 
voyage and the ultimate realisation of his dreams. His own vessel, 
the Santa Maria, having run aground had to be abandoned, but the 
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JVifia was soon prepared for him, and without undue delay the little 
caravel weighed anchor on January 16, 1493. On his arrival in 
Spain the Court was at Barcelona, and thither Columbus proceeded, 
attended by his train bearing the trophies of his adventure. He was 
received by the king and queen with every mark of royal favour. 
Seated in their presence, he displayed to their eager gaze the specimens 
he had brought for their acceptance of various products of the new 
found land: virgin gold, cotton, mysterious plants (assuredly the 
tobacco plant would be here), birds of rare plumage, and animals of 
unknown species. But rising in importance above all these things 
were nine native Indians for conversion and baptism to attest to the 
reality of his triumph. Though the Grand Khan had not been 
captured, yet in presence of these Indians even the learned Bishop 
of Talavera could no longer look askance at the great navigator as a 
vain dreamer not altogether free from suspicion of magic. In grate- 
ful remembrance of her Majesty’s bounty and enthusiastic protection, 
Columbus presented to her the casket which had contained the jewels 
she so generously gave up for his use, now filled with pure gold, as 
an earnest of what was in store for Spain in their Majesty’s new 
dominions. The casket is preserved to this day in the sacristy of 
the cathedral at Grenada. 

Columbus was of too active a disposition to indulge his well- 
earned repose ; the old craving for adventure and exploration left 
him no peace. Under royal command a fleet worthy of his grand 
scheme of conquest and colonisation was prepared for him, consisting 
of three large galleons and fourteen caravels, carrying 1,500 men, 
and all things necessary for the establishment of a new colony. 
He was invested with supreme authority as admiral, viceroy, and 
captain-general of all islands and continents in the Western Ocean. 
Second in authority was Gonzalo Hernandez de Oviedo, who accom- 
panied the expedition, bearing the royal commission of Inspector- 
General of the West India Islands. By the end of September 1493 
the fleet was speeding its way towards the Far West, and with favouring 
gales was wafted straight amongst the Windward Islands. Had some 
good genius guided their course across the deep in order to disclose 
to them the beauties of the new world, no fairer island could have 
been found than the one which, on that bright morning in January 
1494 lay before the adventurers as the great master mariner steered 
his vessel into the safe harbour of Hayti—land of mountains. The 
climate was perfect; a perpetual summer was tempered by cool 
mountain breezes and periodical showers, which swept in from the 
Atlantic. By the banks of this beautiful harbour, on the north shore, 
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Columbus planted the first Spanish settlement, and in grateful tribute 
to the Queen he named it Isabella. The country, which in all 
probability he believed to be the continent he was in search of, he 
named San Domingo, a name which soon disappears from the records, 
substituted by that of Hispaniola. From this island came to Europe 
the first written allusion to the use of tobacco by the natives. It is 
from Fra Ramono Pane, a Franciscan, whom Columbus had left 
at Hayti. In a letter to his friend Peter Martyr, Queen Isabel’s 
secretary, he tells him of a curious practice said to be common 
among the natives of rubbing the dried leaves of a herb into a 
powder, and then with a hollow forked tube, two prongs of which 
they put up their nostrils while holding the lower one in the powder, 
“they drew the powder into their noses, which purges them very 
much of humours. . . . The cane or tube is about half a cubit long.” 
This description would seem to indicate snuffing, certainly not 
smoking. It is pretty clear that we have here come upon the origin 
of the practice of titillating the olfactories which, towards the close of 
the sixteenth century, had become, says Molitre, “la passion des 
honnétes gens.” Catherine de’ Medici became one of the earliest 
devotees to the new indulgence ; fashion led the Joudre a la Reine 
through the Courts of Europe, where elegant dilettanti vied with each 
other in the display of jewelled snuff-boxes filled with odeur de Rome, 
or other right puissant sternutatories, not always of a harmless kind. 
Prelates and abbés were enamoured of the delightfully scented 
refresher, and in Spain they did not scruple to place their brilliant 
boxes on the altar for their use, in spite of Pontifical ordinances and 
anathemas from Urban VIII. and Innocent XII. Physicians, carried 
away with the grand idea that out of the heart of the new world had 
come a panacea for suffering humanity, proclaimed its advent to a 
grateful people, and prescribed its use liberally ; for, said they, “it 
must needs do good,” this new sternutatory, “where the brain is 
replete with many vapours (such as afflict hill-top barbarians), the 
senselessness or benumming of the braine, and for a hicket that 
proceedeth of repletion.” (Dr. Gardiner, 1610.) Yet there were 
divisions in the ranks of medical men ; there were different sides of 
the question, different interests or tastes to be considered. Had not 
a Duc d’Harcourt (Plantagenet?) suffered martyrdom in the new 
cause in order to please Louis le Grand? The Court physician, 
Monsieur Fagon, could do no less than devote his brilliant talents 
for once in a way to a public denunciation of the new vice which, 
springing from heathen soil, was fast spreading over Christendom ! 
Unhappily for the success his eloquence merited, in the warmth of 
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his oratory he so far forgot himself as to refresh his fickle brain with 
copious pinches of the new fadac en poudre ! 

The story of the Carib’s liking for the weed and his manner of 
enjoying it is, however, differently related by others of the colonists. 
A party of Spaniards, it is said, who had penetrated into the interior 
were brought to a sudden standstill by an apparition they did not at 
all understand, but which, as if spell-bound, they were irresistibly 
compelled to gaze at. Directly in front of them were a number of 
naked, swart beings crouching on the ground over burning embers, 
as if the upper air were too cool for them, drawing into their heads 
the fire and smoke. Here was a scene more startling than that 
which Raleigh’s valet experienced when, on entering his master’s 
chamber with a goblet of ale, and finding him smothered in smoke 
and flame, he emptied the goblet on Sir Walter’s head, thinking thus 
to put out the fire that was consuming his brains. Thoughts of the 
nether regions and the beings that properly dwell therein were 
doubtless uppermost in the white men’s minds. But if the priests 
spoke truly, the sign of the cross and the swing of the battle-axe 
were infallible dispellers of illusion, however weird. On closer 
acquaintance, however, they found them to be inoffensive creatures, 
who were merely indulging in their accustomed pastime—having a 
quiet smoke in their own peculiar way. They had spread crushed 
leaves of the tobacco plant on the ground, and having put a light to 
them, applied the forked instrument already mentioned, and drew 
up the smoke into their nostrils. It is noteworthy that the Carib 
name of this simple contrivance for inhaling the fumes of the plant 
was /abaco, the name which, with slight variations in the spelling, has 
become universal, “transferred,” says Humboldt, “ by the Spaniards 
to the plant itself.” The origin of the name and its application 
was a fruitful source of conjecture for almost all early writers on 
the subject. The opinion most generally entertained was that the 
plant and the practice of smoking it had surely first of all come 
under the cbservation of Europeans in the island of Tobago., But 
the question is conclusively answered (or would have been so had 
the author cared to authenticate his solution) in a work bearing the 
rather ambitious title “Tobago: or a Geographical description, 
Natural and Civil history, together with a full representation of the 
produce and other advantages arising from the fertility, excellent 
harbours, and happy situation of that famous island.” He says: “I 
do not recollect any author who has given a clear account of this 
name ; and as many have expressed a doubt whether the island was 


so called from the herb, or the herb from the island, I hope the 
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curious and inquisitive reader will be well pleased to see that matter 
set in its true light ; for the fact is that neither the island received 
its name from the herb, nor the herb from the island. The appella- 
tion is, indeed, Indian, and yet was bestowed by the Spaniards. 
The thing happened thus : the Caribbees were extremely fond of 
tobacco, which in their language they called ohiha, and fancied 
when they were drunk with the fumes of it the dreams they had 
were in some sort inspired. Now their method of taking it was 
this : they first made a fire of wood, and when it was burnt out they 
scattered upon the living embers the leaves of the plant, and 
received the smoke of it by the help of an instrument that was 
hollow, made exactly in the shape of the letter V, putting the 
larger tube into the smoke, and thrusting the shorter tubes up 
their nostrils. This instrument they called /odago, and when the 
Admiral Christopher Columbus passed to the southward of this 
island he judged the form of it to resemble that instrument, and 
thence it received its name.” Among the continental tribes, how- 
ever, smoking instruments were found which, in variety of form, 
originality of design, and skilful execution, equal the best produc- 
tions of Europe ; indeed, they have to the present day served as 
models for the rest of the world. Those who, inspired by Cooper- 
born ideals of the noble savage in his native wilds, long for a sight 
of real Indian life, unspoiled by contact with civilised man, will now 
look in vain across the American continent. The Indian, to his 
sorrow, has learned the ways of the pale-faces, who, by craft and 
arms, have ousted him from his heritage. Occasionally, however, far 
up the Mississippi valley, or on the confines of the Canadian forests, 
their desire may to some extent be appeased, while with admiration 
they note the fine physique, the strongly-marked physiognomy, the 
untrammelled freedom of these primitive lords of the land. Here 
old chiefs may be seen gravely smoking, while lounging on the 
trunk of a fallen tree by their wigwams, and discussing amongst 
themselves the prospects of war or peace, or perhaps congratulating 
themselves on the accession to their numbers of some neighbouring 
tribe. Out yonder are young warriors furbishing up arms for the 
chase or war, as may be. Others are elaborately ornamenting with 
carving and paint their curious tobacco pipes, some of wood with 
long stems adorned with feathers, others cut out from the treasured 
red pipe-stone brought from the mountain quarry, which, according 
to one of their legends, was formed of the bodies of their forefathers 
long ages ago when a mighty deluge overwhelmed the earth. And 
there are others peeling fine shavings from the inner bark of the red 
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willow, which, when dried over a low fire, they mix with their tobacco. 
Their tobacco pouches well filled they may start on the chase or the 
war path, assured that they are well provided with comfort for many 
days. 

Europe, however, is indebted to Oviedo for the most intelligent 
account of the tobacco plant, and the method commonly adopted by 
the Caribs of preparing and using it. During his tenure of office 
in the West Indies he collected an immense amount of information 
relating to the inhabitants, their country, and its products, the results 
of which he published in 1526, under the title of “ Historia de las 
Indias Occidentales.” In the Salamanca edition of 1547 is an 
engraving of the smoking instrument used by the Caribs. It is of 
the form already described. Oviedo says of it, that “it is about a 
span long ; when used the forked ends are inserted in the nostrils, 
the other end being applied to the burning leaves of the herb. In 
this manner they inhale the smoke until they become stupefied. 
And when forked canes cannot be procured, they make use of a 
straight reed or hollow cane, and this implement is called ‘adaco 
by the Indians.” Thus it will be seen that the earliest writers on 
the subject agree as to the Haytian name of the smoking instru- 
ment the natives used. Oviedo speaks disparagingly of the smoking 
habit, and classes it amongst their evil customs as a thing very per- 
nicious, and done in order to produce insensibility. Remarking 
on the prevalence of the habit, he says that the consumption of 
tobacco by the various tribes of the Indians is of universal and 
immemorial usage, in many cases bound up with the most signifi- 
cant and solemn tribal ceremonies. No matters of importance to 
the tribe or the family can be conducted, no compact can be held 
binding, that has not been ratified by the passage of the great 
pipe, be it the pipe of peace or the pipe of war—the calumet or 
the tomahawk—from the lips of one chief to those of the others of 
the conference. The pipe, then, is their great seal, the solemn 
pledge of friendship, good faith, and such qualities as the chivalry 
of the forest can suggest to the untutored mind. Although Oviedo 
in his great work regards unfavourably the practice of smoking, 
he evidently prized the plant, as we read that on his return home 
he cultivated it in his private gardens. This is but one step 
removed from its enjoyment in the pipe, and who can say that in 
his retirement he did not take that step? Las Casas speaks so 
slightingly of his work as to say that it contains almost as many 
lies as pages. Las Casas, the renowned friend and protector of 
the poor oppressed Indians, could certainly speak with confidence 
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on matters relating to the West India Islands. He had gone to 
the colony in the train of Nicolas de Ovando in 1502, and settled 
in Cuba as parish priest and vicar-apostolic of the islands. Possibly 
his intimate knowledge of the cruelties practised by his countrymen 
on: the unoffending natives, their insatiable greed of gold, had 
turned him against all highly-placed officials in the colonies. He 
agrees with him, however, in dislike of tobacco-smoking. He says: 
‘I cannot see what benefit can be derived from it. . . . How- 
ever extensive it may be in other countries (and common no doubt 
it is there) the habit has become so general in this [Spain] that, to 
the discredit of parents, it is even followed by children. . . . The 
eternal cigar is seen in the mouths of old and young, even in that of 
the. ragged urchin.” 

The third voyage of Columbus to the Far West, resulting in the 
discovery of the South American continent, brought the Spaniards 
into contact with new races well advanced in the arts of civilisation 
as compared with the condition of the inhabitants of the islands, and 
opened the way for intercourse and the development of mutual 
interests of no common order. What use they made of this brilliant 
opening, leading to the dominion of the Incas of Peru, or to the Courts 
of the Aztecs, is told in the fascinating pages of Prescott. Well 
might the eyes of the Spaniards be dazzled by the splendours they 
beheld in the palace of the great Montezume, where, on the occasion 
of their reception by the Emperor, cigars were handed to the guests 
inserted in tubes of richly-carved gold, tortoise-shell, or silver ; or 
they imbibed the soothing pleasures of the “ intoxicating weed called 
tobacco mingled with liquid amber” (Prescott). And while thus 
engaged a troop of almost phantom-like tumblers and jugglers gaily 
disported themselves before their wondering eyes. The after-dinner 
smoke, so dear to middle age, is a vestige of that civilisation which, 
before the onward march of the Spaniards, vanished like the mist of 
the morning. Our excellent guide through these realms of a shadowy 
past relates how the Aztecs would smoke after dinner to prepare for 
the siesta with as much regularity as an old Castilian does now. 
When dinner was over they rinsed the mouth with scented water, 
and an officer of the Court would then with much ceremony hand 
to the King his pipe. They smoked “out of pipes made of polished 
and richly gilt wood, inhaling the fragrant fumes of tobacco mixed 
with other aromatic herbs.” Can this be the famous “ Arcadia- 
mixture,” whose secret Mr. J. M. Barrie has yet to reveal to an 
expectant world? ‘True, Mexico is not the Peloponnesus, but 
when the imagination takes wing, terrestrial difficulties disappear. 
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Giralamo Benzoni of Milan took a different view of the Indian 
weed, and saw in it only a noxious plant whose fumes poisoned the 
pure breath of heaven. Like every European who visited the newly 
discovered countries of the West, he had his attention drawn to the 
weed the Indians loved, and in his “ History of the New World,” 
through some portion of which he travelled in 1541-45, he describes 
the tobacco plant as growing in “ bushes, not very large, like reeds, 
that produce a leaf in shape like that of a walnut, though rather 
larger.” He says it is greatly esteemed by the natives and the slaves 
whom the Spaniards have brought from Ethiopia. He then pro- 
ceeds to describe the method of preparing it for smoking, which 
corresponds pretty nearly with the process in operation at the present 
day on the American tobacco plantations. ‘When these leaves are 
in season they pick them, tie them up in bundles, and suspend them 
near their fireplaces till they are very dry ; and when they wish to 
use them, they take a leaf of their grain (maize) and putting one of 
the others into it they roll them round tightly together; then they set 
fire to one end, and putting the other end into the mouth they draw 
their breath up through it, wherefore the smoke goes into the mouth, 
the throat, the head, and they retain it as long as they can, for they 
find a pleasure in it ; and so much do they fill themselves with this 
cruel smoke that they lose their reason. And there are some who 
take so much of it that they fall down as if they were dead, and 
remain the greater part of the day or night stupefied. Some men 
are found who are content with imbibing only enough of this smoke 
to make them giddy, and no more. See what a wicked and 
pestiferous poison from the devil this must be! It has happened 
to me several times, that going through the provinces of Guatemala 
and Nicaragua, I have entered the house of an Indian who had taken 
this herb, which, in the Mexican language, is called tobacco, and 
immediately perceiving the sharp fetid smell of this truly diabolical 
and stinking smoke, I was obliged to go away in haste and seek 
some other place.” These strong words call forth the remark from 
his translator, Admiral Smyth, that “surely the royal author of the 
famous ‘ Counterblast’ must have seen this graphic and early de- 
scription of a cigar!” Though in the same key, Benzoni’s is but a 
feeble breath compared with the fulmination of our British Solomon 
against the “lively image and pattern of hell,” or the “ Stygian 
fumes from the pit that is bottomless!” The fame of the Indian 
weed as a healer of the sick had not reached Europe when Benzoni 
published his travels through the Spanish possessions of the West, 
but this had not escaped his acute observation. He gives a drawing 
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of the medicine man putting three of his patients through a course 
of his tobacco treatment. ‘The first is represented freely imbibing 
the fumes of tobacco, the second is just dropping his pipe and him- 
self off to sleep, and the third swings in a hammock attended by the 
doctor. Benzoni relates how in La Espanola and the adjacent 
islands sick men went to the place where the smoke was to be 
administered, and when they were thoroughly intoxicated by it, the 
cure was mostly effected. ‘On returning to his senses the patient 
told a thousand stories of his having been at the council of the gods, 
and other high visions.” 

And as to the origin of the plant, let the old chieftain of the 
Susquehanna tribe himself relate the story. It will merely be 
necessary to introduce him to the reader seated with his family, and 
a few braves gathered around him, listening to the words of a Swedish 
missionary, who expounds to them the creed of the Christian and 
the scriptural narrative of our first parents. ‘The sermon over, the 
old chief, with easy grace and measured words, replies : “ What you 
have told us is very good, we thank you for coming so far to tell us 
those things you have heard from your mothers, in return we will tell 
you what we have heard from ours. 

“Tn the beginning we had only flesh of animals to eat, and if 
they failed we starved. Two of our hunters having killed a deer and 
broiled part of it, saw a young woman descend from the clouds, and 
seat herself on a hill hard by. Said one to the other, ‘ It is a spirit, 
perhaps, that has smelt our venison; let us offer some of it to her.’ 
They accordingly gave her the tongue. She was pleased with its 
flavour, and said, ‘Your kindness shall be rewarded, come here 
thirteen moons hence and you shall find it.’ They did so, and found 
where her right hand had touched the ground maize growing, where 
her left hand had been, kidney-beans, and where she had sat they 
found tobacco ! ” 

ED. VINCENT HEWARD. 
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THE ROMANCE OF DRURY LANE. 


INCE old Drury, phcenix-like, arose from the ashes of that 

elder Drury made famous by the genius of Garrick, Sheridan, 

and their illustrious colleagues, there is not a stone of the building, 

not a plank of the stage, but, could they speak, would tell their own 
romance. 

In my boyhood I remember a period of unexampled decadence, 
when there were absolutely five seasons in seven weeks, each week 
worse than the former. 

This was followed by the reign of Mr. E. T. Smith. This re- 
nowned impresario was a man of gentle birth, the son of Admiral 
Tyrrel Smith, who had nothing to leave the boy but his blessing. 
But E. T. was a boy of brains and indomitable energy. He tried 
his hand at all sorts of things for a living. ‘To-day he was a police- 
man, to-morrow an auctioneer, the day after a sheriff’s officer. 
While in pursuit of this last uncongenial calling, he had occasion to 
distrain on the effects of a certain noble lord who happened to be 
chairman of the committee of Drury Lane. The distraint was made 
at a most inopportune moment ; a great function, including a dance 
and a supper, was about to take place; the poor peer was greatly 
distressed. Smith rose to the occasion, withdrew his men, and left 
his lordship and his friends to enjoy themselves in peace. 

Upon calling a few days afterwards for a settlement, Lord G—— 
accosted the gentle bailiff thus : 

“Ahem! Mister——” 

“ Smith, my lord.” 

“Precisely. Ahem! Well—Mister—ah—Smith, I’m greatly 
obleeged by your courtesy, and—ah—if ever it lies in my power to 
requite the obligation—ah—lI’ll co so.” 

Smith’s consideration on that occasion ultimately proved the 
“Open Sesame” to “ Old Drury,” for shortly afterwards the theatre 
was “to let.” Through Lord G ’s influence he became the 
lessee. Being in a desperate state of impecuniosity, he was only 
enabled to pay the preliminary deposit (a small one) through the 
loyalty of a comrade, who efected a negotiation with Attenborough 
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on a gold repeater, a few rings, and other trinkets. Once there, 
however, the astute adventurer remained, with such substantial 
results that he was enabled to acquire Her Majesty’s, and to control 
the Italian Opera. Besides this, he became proprietor of Cremorne 
Gardens, the Panopticon (now the Alhambra), and half a dozen 
hotels and restaurants in various parts of London. Ultimately he 
transferred the lease of old Drury for a handsome premium to 
Edmund Falconer and F. B. Chatterton, who after a time, unfor- 
tunately, agreed to differ, and Chatterton (who had first entered the 
theatre under the Smith regime as assistant box-keeper) remained 
for fourteen years sole monarch of all he surveyed. Although the 
first to introduce the class of drama (#.e. “Great City,” “Amy 
Robsart,” “ Rebecca,” “ Formosa,” “ Shaughraun,” &c.) which his 
successor did so much to popularise, Chatterton, with the aid of 
Phelps, Helen Faucit, and nearly a!l the distinguished actors of his 
time, did his level best to uphold the Shakespearian traditions. 
Prosperity made him lose his head. He was not satisfied to rule 
the Lane, and must needs annex the Adelphi and the Princess's. 
The money he made in one theatre he lost in another. At last his 
‘Waterloo ” came, and he abdicated. 

Then came the even more romantic reign of Augustus Harris. 
It seems but yesterday that I saw him make his first appearance on 
the stage of the Theatre Royal, Manchester, as Malcolm, and a most 
unpromising début it was. He, however, was nothing daunted. 
“Time and me,” he was wont to quote from the great emperor, 
“ Time and me against any other two.” 

The Manchester people did not appreciate him, so he moved on 
to Liverpool, where Mr. Copeland engaged him at five-and-twenty 
shillings a week. From thence he returned to London, where he 
swelled the ranks of the unemployed until he prevailed on Mapleson 
to engage him to assist in an operatic tour, in which he rendered 
himself so useful that the colonel speedily promoted him to the post 
of stage-manager. 

‘Charles Wyndham now engaged him in the same capacity at the 
Crystal Palace, where he produced many plays and one or two pan- 
tomimes, notably “Sinbad the Sailor,” which he invited me to see. 
We dined together after the pantomime, and he confided to me his 
ambition to be manager of Drury Lane. I laughed, and told him he 
might as well expect to be manager of a theatre in the moon. 
“Wait, and you'll see,” he replied. Shortly after this he joined 
Wyndham for the part of Harry Greenlanes in “ Pink Dominos,” 
and at the end of the run he became acting and stage-manager, and 
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actor and author, or part-author, of “‘ Venus” at the Royalty Theatre, 
under the direction of Edgar Bruce. In this quadruple capacity he 
received an honorarium of £5 a week. 

A few months later, after visiting him at his rooms in Victoria 
Street, we walked over to the Aquarium, where we lunched with Mr. 
Rendle, destined afterwards to be his father-in-law. After lunch 
Master Gussy sprung a mine on me. “Some time ago when I told 
you I meant to be manager of Drury Lane you laughed. It’s my 
turn to laugh now, for I’ve got the lease in my pocket, and I’m only 
looking out for the sinews of war to enable me to commence my 
campaign.” . 

Long afterwards, when he was safe in the saddle and his position 
assured, he informed me that at that very moment his whole 
worldly wealth consisted of something under four pounds. Only 
think of that! Going into Drury Lane Theatre with a capital of 
four pounds! But he had brains, he had courage, and the splendid 
audacity of youth. Fortunately, his future father-in-law believed in 
him, and gave him a start. But it was not “all beer and skittles” at 
first, and he had more than one hard fight with Fortune. His 
initial difficulty he got over by letting the theatre-—for the bad month 
before Christmas—to George Rignold and a man from Australia 
who was backing the galiant George. His first pantomime was a 
failure. His next production, “ Madame Angot,” was equally unsuc- 
cessful. A propos, I ventured to say to him: “You are not so 
sagacious as you think ; ‘ Madame Angot,’ delightful as she is, is a 
square peg in a round hole at Drury Lane.” 

“True, O King,” he replied with a laugh, “ but if you had to pay 
a thousand pounds for rent and hadn’t got it, and if a friend turned 
up and offered to find the shekels if you’d produce ‘ Madame 
Angot,’ what would you do?” 

“The World,” his first melodramatic production, took the town 
by storm. lt was obviously suggested ty Charles Reade’s “ Foul 
Play.” The new manager took the part of a fashionable scoundrel, 
but for the next three or four years he was the youthful hero of a 
series of nailed-up pieces—constructed by him and written up by his 
colleagues—around battles, shipwrecks, horses, steam engines, rail- 
way trains, explosions, and the rest. These pieces were splendidly 
mounted, superbly costumed, capitally acted, and admirably stage- 
managed. His pantomimes have never been equalled in our time 
for magnificence, and it is probable will never be excelled in the 
future. As an actor he had a hard time of it with the critics, and 
the iron entered his soul so deeply that he could never speak of that 
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time without bitterness. I have seen many an Icilius much worse 
than Augustus, and he played a scene which he had dug out from 
*« Azael” and incorporated with “Freedom” with a strength and 
vigour which astonished and delighted me. 

A few years ago, “over the walnuts and the wine,” he confided to 
me that some day or other he meant to make a tour of the world— 
America and Australia—and that it was the dearest wish of his heart 
to play a round of Shakespearian parts. His ambition was, however, 
subservient to his common sense. At the moment when the critics 
were most hostile to his histrionic efforts he exclaimed : “ Let ’em 
slate away; all their slating won’t deter me from making myself 
eligible for Drury Lane Dramatic Fund. Chatterton was a clever 
man, but where is he now? Had he acted for three years, had he 
only said, ‘My lord, the carriage waits,’ he would be on the fund 
now. When my Sedan comes—if it ever does come—I shall 
have a little more than half a crown to play with ; that you bet.” 

Venturing, on the strength of our old acquaintance, to remonstrate 
about certain advertisements which I thought unbecoming to his 
position, he replied: “ Bosh, my dear boy! Bosh !—with a big B. 
I mean the name of Augustus Harris to be known all over the 
world. Mr. Gye was like the Grand Llama of Thibet, unknown, 
unseen, impenetrable, and unapproachable. But now his name is 
actually forgotten. Ninety-nine people out of a hundred who pass 
by the statue in Covent Garden don’t know that it is the statue of 
Frederick Gye.” 

This brings me to Harris’s connection with the opera, and the 
motive which influenced him in taking the reins at Covent Garden. 

He himself assured me that, fond as he was of music, and more 
particularly of the opera, the idea never occurred to him until after 
a memorable dinner of dramatists and managers, at which certain 
disparaging assertions were levelled at him and his author colleagues 
from the East End. A hot discussion occurred, which narrowly 
escaped the argumentum ad hominem. 

A few days afterwards Covent Garden was to let. By this time 
he had a few thousands at the bank. 

“Confound them!” he exclaimed. “ They talk about art with a 
big A. I'll show the fellows what art is.” And he did. 

During his first season at the opera he assured me that he lost 
£16,000. During his second he cleared £10,000, whereupon he 
promptly organised a provincial tour, on which he dropped 
414,000. Since then, however, the opera has been more or less a 


success, 
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Three or four years ago I induced him to put £1,000 into a 
silver mine in which I was interested in Tasmania. I put the matter 
before him in a rather long-winded way. He cut me short, thrashed 
it out on half a sheet of note-paper in two minutes, and gave me a 
cheque for the money. 

“How the deuce are you so au fait at this business?” I 
inquired. 

‘Simply because it is the business I was brought up to. I served 
my time with Erlangers.” 

“ Erlangers ?” 

“Yes, Erlangers, the great brokers. In those days they lived in 
this very house. I madeup my mind that if the chance ever came I 
would live in it. The chance came, and here I am.” 

No man bore his blushing honours more meekly than this 
Napoleon of the theatre. His accomplishments were many and 
varied. He had a facile pen; spoke and wrote three or four 
languages with fluency. He was a capital comedian, an admirable 
stage-manager, and one of the most enterprising impresarios of 
this or any other period. Better than all these, “he had a heart 
open as day to melting charity.” 

Let me recall an instance or two. 

A distinguished actor had fallen on bad times. The bailiffs were 
in, and it was necessary to get them out. I went to “ Gus.” 

“ How much ?” he inquired. 

“ A hundred pounds.” 

“‘ Here you are, old man,” and he handed over a cheque. 

A manager, at one time director of three or four of the principal 
theatres, had come to grief. I interested Augustus in him, and he 
appointed him to a post at the P Amidst his labours poor 
B—— was stricken down with paralysis. 

I went to Covent Garden, and found Druryolanus rehearsing 
“Lohengrin.” “Wait a bit,” he said. Half an hour later he was 
standing by the sick man’s bedside, giving him hope and new life. 
For nearly six months his salary was paid, and after that came to an 
end Harris helped me to form a fund of £300 to give the poor old 
fellow another chance. 

The last letter I ever received from my dear friend lies before me 
now. Itruns thus : 





Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, 
May 18, 1896. 
My DEAR JOHN COLEMAN,— 
I have just received a telegram to say that 
among strangers. No funds. 


died last night 
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I have telegraphed back that I would see our friends to subscribe funds for the 
funeral, &c. 
Will you undertake this ? 
I shall be happy to head the list, Yours ever, 
Aucustus Harris. 


We met for the last time at the last ball at Covent Garden. He 
had just returned from Vienna, and was full of “The Little Genius.” 
I wanted to get away, but he made me stay to sup with him, his 
amiable wife, his brother, and a party of friends. 

He was the life and soul of the goodly company. I left him 
bright as sunshine, full of life and mirth and jollity, his jovial 
laughter ringing in my ears ; and now—alas, poor “ Gus.” ! 


He should have died hereafter ; 
Then would have been a time for such a word. 


My own connection with the theatre has its own romance—a 
romance commencing in boyhood and culminating at maturity. 

In my earliest youth, William Charles Macready—perhaps the 
greatest actor of that or any other period—was manager of Drury 
Lane. 

This is not my opinion actually alone, for while these lines are 
being written the genial John Hollingshead states in a morning 
paper: “ The greatest manager that Drury Lane Theatre ever had 
towards the middle of the present century was William Charles 
Macready, who enlisted the best actors and actresses, the best 
artists, and even the best musicians in the service of the stage, and 
left a reputation behind him that less than a century earlier would 
have earned him a tomb in Westminster Abbey.” 

Being bitten with the theatrical mania, and having read of 
Macready’s efforts to uphold the glories of the great national theatres, 
and also of the phenomenal triumphs of Master Betty at a previous 
period, I had arrived at the modest conclusion that I might emulate 
them. 

I had displayed some precocious ability at school and elsewhere, 
and indiscreet adulation only added fuel to the fire ; hence it was 
that I had the audacity to write to Mr. Macready in my father’s 
name, requesting a hearing. 

I received a very courteous autograph reply, pointing out that 
“any, the least degree of eminence in the histrionic art, could only be 
achieved by years of continual application.” Notwithstanding, in 
the event of my coming to London Mr. Macready would be happy 
to see me, 

On receipt of this communication I ran away from home, and 
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made tracks for town. My resources were limited, and I had to 
travel third class. The carriages then were open tubs exposed to rain, 
hail, snow, sleet, and the four winds of heaven ; and by the time we 
got to Rugby I felt as if the very marrow of my bones was frozen. 

I had just lost my mother, and some kind, motherly women who 
were fellow-travellers took compassion on me. One of them spread 
out a rug upon the bottom of the carriage for me to lie upon, the 
others—for they were nearly all women in my compartment—spread 
out their petticoats over me, and sheltered me from the snow and 
the wind until my frozen limbs were thawed ; and, growing quite 
warm and comfortable, I fell fast asleep, and never woke till we got 
to London. 

At Euston Square an old schoolfellow met me and took me home 
with him. 

Mr. Macready’s letter was dated “Clarence Terrace, Regent’s 
Park,” and thither I went the next morning at ten o'clock, only to 
find that he had already gone to Drury Lane for rehearsal. So to 
the theatre I followed him. 

Sending up my card (my father’s), I was conducted to a room 
which was filled with books, MSS., and play-bills. 

Here I waited for half an hour or more, until Mr. Serle, 
Macready’s manager, came and interviewed me. He was very com- 
plaisant, and presently led me towards the grand saloon, where the 
great tragedian was waiting to hear me recite. 

Only think of the graciousness of this distinguished man, every 
hour of whose life must have been engrossed by matters of imperial 
moment, devoting half an hour of his valuable time to an unsophis- 
ticated and impudent boy from the country, who ought to have had 
his ears boxed previous to being sent home by the next train. 

The day was bitterly cold. Mr. Macready was wrapped up in a 
long, close-fitting coat with a fur collar. His person did not impress 
me, but his demeanour did. His features appeared irregular and 
corrugated. He had a spacious brow and delicately pencilled eye- 
brows, but the nose beneath was of a most composite order—a 
mixture of Grecian, Milesian, and snub, with no power of dilation in 
the nostrils. His eyes were dull and lustreless by day, but at night, 
as I afterwards discovered, they were orbs of fire. His mouth, 
though small, was well cut and decided ; the lower jaw, which was 
firm and massive, was very much overhung. His closely shorn and 
blue-black beard imparted a grim and saturnine cast to his features. 
He wore his hair, which was beginning to show the marks of time, 
clubbed in huge masses over his ears. 
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Just imagine this imposing and portentous figure contrasted with 
the fair, long-haired, ruddy-cheeked boy of fourteen, clad in a 
pelisse of light-blue cloth braided with black, a huge frilled shirt- 
collar over his shoulders, a camlet cloak with a dogskin collar, and a 
hat almost as tall as himself. When I recall this occurrence, even 
now, I protest I never do so without a blush of shame at my match- 
less effrontery. 

“ Fools,” however, “ rush in where angels fear to tread,” and when 
Mr. Macready desired me to give him a taste of my quality, I asked 
which he preferred—Hamlet, Young Norval, or Zanga in the 
“ Revenge ” (a part which, by the way, although I had studied then, 
I have never yet acted). 

He selected Young Norval, and I spouted “My name is 
Norval” ; then, gathering confidence as I proceeded, I let him have 
Hamlet’s first soliloquy, and a scene from “ Zanga.” 

I suppose I must have amused him, for he came and patted my 
head and told me I was too young. I mentioned Master Betty. 
He laughed and said Betty was a phenomenon. (It was evident he 
did not think me one.) I ventured to suggest that as he was about 
to produce “ King John” I might do for Prince Arthur, and when he 
told me that unfortunately the part had already been allotted to Miss 
Priscilla Horton I thought myself rather ill-used. 

Advising me to be a good boy, to go home and go back to school, 
he brought our interview to an end, and I left the theatre crestfallen 
and heartbroken. 

When I came to the stage door I found that my friend, tired of 
waiting, had left me, and I was literally alone in London. There 
was nothing for it but to follow Mr. Macready’s advice and get home, 
the sooner the better. 

In my grief and despair I took the wrong train, and on my arrival 
at Rugby I found I could get no further that night. As I had not the 
means to pay for a bed, in the last extremity I was glad to take shelter 
under the lee of a haystack to the windward of a snowstorm. 

I made a nest for myself in the hay, where, by the way, I narrowly 
escaped suffocation, for during the night the wind changed and I was 
nearly snowed-up. 

When I got home the stern parent gave me asound beating ; but 
what’s bred in the bone will out in the flesh, and no amount of beat- 
ing could beat the love of the theatre out of my heart, and hence it 
comes that the truant school-boy of so long ago happens at this 
moment to be manager of the National Theatre. 

JOHN COLEMAN. 
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INDIAN AGRICULTURE AND 
INDIAN CANALS. 


O fewer than one million of men, women, and children die 
yearly in India from starvation at the present day. 

“It seemed to be thought that because costly lines of railway 
were suitable for this country (before a line was constructed we had 
a complete system of canals, adequate to our heavy traffic), they were 
equally suitable for India. He believed, and so did more competent 
judges, that that system of proceeding was a complete mistake. What 
was wanted in India was not costly lines for rapid travelling, laid 
down in a few parts, but a comparatively inexpensive, though slow, 
means of communication extending over all India.” ! 

““ Now I believe, and I think no man can doubt, that however 
advantageous the railways have been, if we had spent one-third of the 
money spent on them in canals of navigation and irrigation, none of 
these famines, which during the last few years have swept away, or 
are sweeping away, two or three millions of the population, would 
have occurred. The condition of the people would have been 
immensely bettered ; the means of preventing the evil enormously 
and incalculably increased ; the traffic between England and India 
in its supply of articles we want would have been greatly increased ; 
and its power, from its greater wealth, of consuming the productions 
of our industry would also have been far beyond anything we have 
hitherto seen.” ? 

The natural question to ask the writer of an essay on Indian 
agriculture and Indian canals is, Who are you? Well, I am an 
indigo-planter of thirty-six years’ practical experience, and in these 
pages I will give corroborative evidence in support of my thesis. 
In the year 1878, when the heavens were as brass and the famine 
spectre was stalking through the land from Cape Comorin to the 

! Extract from speech by Lord Derby (then Lord Stanley) before the Cotton 
Association in Manchester, 1857. 

? Extract from speech by the Right Hon. John Bright at Manchester, Septem- 
ber 13, 1877. 
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foot of the Himalayas, I published two pamphlets in India which 
pointed out the defects and disastrous consequences attendant on 
the systems of agriculture that have been in vogue in that country 
from time immemorial. As a remedy, I suggested green-manuring 
with leguminous crops, so as to enrich the soil with nitrogen. 
These pamphlets attracted considerable attention at the time ; but 
they evidently did not find favour with the Government, as my name 
is not even mentioned in the Report of the Famine Commission, 
although in my printed statements I had dwelt on the importance of 
increasing the nitrogen and organic matter in the arable lands of 
India, and produced reliable and striking figures to prove the 
correctness of my doctrine. The /%oneer, however, had the grace 
to notice my poor efforts in the cause of progress, and the following 
remarks appear in a leading article in its columns on some of the 
principal subjects mentioned in my first pamphlet, which was printed 
in January 1878 : 

“In the modes of cultivation pursued in Behar one finds nothing 
new ; there, as elsewhere, the cultivator robs his land of all he can: 
eats, burns, or exports the produce, and gives back just so much (or 
so little) as he scrapes together of the ashes from his cooking-place, 
the rubbish from his house, and the scanty collections of animal 
manure available during the rains. With the latter exception, the 
land only gets mineral manures, and, as Mr. Reid says, the land is 
sick of such sustenance. Its great want is green-manuring, and this 
it is unlikely to get under existing circumstances. In the neighbour- 
hood of indigo factories, the water from the vats and the refuse plant 
(see¢) are indeed largely used, and these fertilisers are so highly 
esteemed that as much as twenty rupees to thirty rupees per acre will 
be paid by the ryot to take a single crop of tobacco off land so 
manured. In fact, says Mr. Reid, the value of land manured with 
the indigo plant is increased 100 per cent. ; not that there is any- 
thing extraordinary in the plant as a manure, but being a legume, it 
absorbs a good deal of ammonia, and so a field under indigo culti- 
vation is enriched with nitrogen. Mr. Reid himself has obtained 
3,952 lbs. of food-grain (maize followed by wheat) in one year from 
an acre of land so treated, and of wheat alone 2,250 lbs.—1,128 Ibs. 
is considered a good crop by the native cultivator.” ! 

I now give the following extract from the Pioneer Mail of 
September 28, 1878, which contains a leading article on my second 
pamphlet, addressed to the Famine Commission: “ The plan of 
printing the replies to the famine questions recommends itself as 

1 Pioneer Mail, April 20, 1878. 
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affording an easy opportunity of sifting the grain from the chaff 
which will be undoubtedly sent up to the Famine Commission. 
Amongst others who have adopted this plan, Mr. D. N. Reid, an 
indigo planter of Saran district, has availed himself of the opening 
now afforded of ventilating his views on the agricultural condition of 
this country ; views similar to those (if we mistake not) which he 
published in a former pamphlet on the husbandry of Behar. Mr. 
Reid presents us with some valuable statistics as to rainfall, crops, 
out-turns, and crop-areas, as well as analyses of various waters used 
for irrigation. But when he comes to treat of proposed improve- 
ments in Indian agriculture he becomes thoroughly in earnest, and 
denounces the vicious and ruinous system now in vogue, and rapidly 
becoming even more vicious and ruinous, and the impracticable or, at 
least, half-hearted suggestions for improvements which are made by 
those dealing with the important subject empirically. He brings 
a long list of charges against the ryot, who is accused of totally 
neglecting all measures to restore or even retain the natural fertility 
of the soil. The ryot burns the straw of his cereal and other crops, 
as well as the manure of his cattle ; he exports grain and oilseeds, 
cotton and sugar, saltpetre and tobacco, getting in exchange absolutely 
nothing which will refresh the soil with those elements of which it 
has been robbed to produce these valuable staples. The leaves of 
the trees are swept up and consumed by the grain-parcher, whilst 
the potter and saltpetre manufacturer join in plundering the earth 
of its resources. The only crop of which the principal constituents 
are restored to the land on which it is grown is indigo, which, how- 
ever, covers but a comparatively insignificant area in Behar, and the 
cultivation of which is, Mr. Reid represents, discouraged by the local 
Government. 

“Tt is impossible to deny the truth of the charge against the ryot, 
and this once admitted, it rests with the Famine Commission to frame 
rules or laws which shall promote an improved routine, At present 
a dense population has narrowed the area left uncultivated, there is 
less and less attraction for moisture; an export trade, wonderful in 
its growth and in its economical results, carries off from the baked 
soil all that would make it porous, retentive of moisture, and fertile. 
A strong ‘proof of the steady deterioration of the soil is that the 
planters of North Behar, foreseeing seasons of drought and partial 
rainfall inevitably resulting from the waste of manure and vegetable 
matter, are agitating for canals in a country where eighteen years ago 
the idea would have been scouted. As Mr. Reid says, irrigation is 


their last resource.” 
cc2 
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These copious extracts are taken from the leading journal of 
India, which did me the honour of reviewing pamphlets which were 
pooh-poohed by the Famine Commission. The value of leguminous 
crops was not then thoroughly recognised, although for the last 
twenty-four years I have been singing their praise and advocating 
the necessity of introducing agricultural improvements on a scientific 
basis. In season and out of season I stuck to the subject and 
ventilated it freely, and this is what I first said regarding the value 
of leguminous crops in an article which appeared in the Pioneer of 
November 1, 1872: 

“Tf the native peasant thoroughly understood the benefit tu be 
derived from the rotation of crops, he would be only too glad to j at 
his land under indigo, as it is wonderful the crops of wheat or oats 
an old indigo field produces. An observant visitor at a Tirhoot or 
Chapra factory during the cold weather notices the vadi in the 
factory zeraats, and is at once struck with the difference between it 
and the natives’ crops; he naturally infers that the land was highly 
manured, and is astonished on being informed that it is the poorest part 
of the zeraats which has been sown in oats or wheat fora change, or for 
the purpose of being manured with see¢ during the rains. From long 
experience I can safely assert that a change to indigo is the best possible 
way of renovating maize cr wheat-fields if a large supply of manure 
is not available (the ryot has seldom more than enough to manure 
his opium-field)—it is even better than keeping the land bare-fallow 
during the rains for cattle to be folded thereon. It is an undoubted 
fact that a great many native cultivators thoroughly appreciate indigo 
land, for on the expiration of the lease of an old seraa¢ there is 
active competition on the part of the peasantry living in the neigh- 
bourhood for the farm ; and they often outbid the planter, who does 
not care about paying too much for the land if it is old and not well 
suited for indigo growing. Four years ago a number of native cul- 
tivators competed against me for a large indigo seraa/, the lease of 
which had expired, and, very pluckily outbidding my offer, took it 
over my head at an increase of 300 rupees per annum. I was only 
prepared to pay goo rupees, and they secured it at 1,200 rupees. 
Right well it paid them for three years, without having occasion to 
use a basketful of manure ; but now, of course, the soil is losing its 
stamina, as this is the fourth year it has borne cereals, and the land 
either wants a rest, a good coating of manure, or, better still, a return 
to leguminous crops for a year or two.” ! 


' Extract from article on Native versus Zurofea:: Thikadars for Court of Wards 
Villages in Bengal. 
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The article from which the above extract is taken was penned by 
me in the year 1872; and now I earnestly beg the readers of this 
paper to refer to the Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society of 
England for June of this year, in which they will find two most 
valuable and interesting papers, one being on “Soil Inoculation,” 
by Dr. N. H. J. Miller, and the other on “ Nitragin,” by Dr. J. A. 
Voelcker. These articles describe the latest developments in utilis- 
ing the nitrogen of the air in agriculture; and there is not the 
slightest doubt in my mind that the scientific farming of leguminous 
crops will revolutionise agriculture in India, so that my long-cherished 
dream of reform is within measurable distance of being realised. 
And yet, when insisting upon the development of green-manuring by 
means of leguminous crops, I was looked upon by people as a 
combination of a fool and a knave. 

Agricultural banks are another great want in India, as the ryot is 
a prey to the usurer and grain-dealer under present circumstances, 
the railway system having greatly aggravated the evil under which 
he suffers, as the mahajans make advances for grain and oilseeds 
long before the crops are harvested. My article on “Native 
versus European Thikadars,” from which I have already quoted, 
was evoked by an order passed by his Honour the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal in 1872, in which he instructed the managers 
of Court of Wards estates to the effect that on the expiration 
of thikadars’ leases the rents were to be collected for a year by 
the Court, and then, if practicable, the villages were to be given 
again in farm, preference to be given to respectable and well-to-do 
natives on the estates before indigo-planters and others. This 
made me rush into print in defence of the European, as the ryots 
would have been sent from the frying-pan into the fire if the villages 
had been given in farm to their mahajans. It is, of course, a well- 
known fact that nearly every well-to-do villager is a usurer and 
grain-dealer. This is what I said on the subject in my paper, and it 
is just as true to-day as it was in the year 1872: “Who are these 
respectable natives whom Mr. Campbell wants to exalt to the dignity 
of thikadars, and how have they reached the height of their respect- 
ability? The well-to-do, and consequently most respectable, ryots on 
the estates, are generally of the Brahman, Rajput, or writer caste, 
men whose anccstors ingratiated themselves into the good graces of 
former proprietors, and by this means obtained small dir¢s or per- 
petual holdings free of rent. ‘These men, as soon as they gathered 
together a few hundred rupees, set up a profitable business as 
usurers, and became mahajans to the poorer ryots on the estates, 
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To obtain a greater hold on their constituents they will, if possible, 
take the farm of the villages in which they transact their business, 
Then the game of spoliation begins, and they amass wealth by 
leaps and bounds. Their most merciful way of treating the ryot is 
to lend him money at 50 per cent. interest—#.e. for every rupee they 
lend they take two annas as interest every three months, which a 
child of eight will see amounts to eight annas in the rupee at the 
end of the year. But I know many village mahajans who exact 
roo per cent. interest in hard coin of the realm. It is, however, 
when the wretched ryot begins to borrow grain that he gets most 
completely into the meshes of the usurer, and relapses into a hope- 
less state of insolvency : let the unfortunate man be blessed with a 
succession of the most favourable harvests, still he will never make 
enough to free himself from the clutches of the village Jabberwock. 

“The mahajan is the curse of India, although, strange to relate, 
he is looked up to with respect by the benighted peasant, whom he 
treats worse than ever slave was treated. But still, ‘you cannot 
make a silk purse out of a sow’s car,’ for such is the custom of the 
country that, if any of these ryots were released from debt or given 
a few rupees, they would at once set up business as mahajans on a 
small scale, and lend out money at from 50 to 100 per cent. interest. 
I honestly affirm that there is not a well-to-do native farmer in this 
district of Saran who is not a usurer. But these are the men to 
whom our Lieutenant-Governor intends making over the Court of 
Wards villages. Government thoroughly understands the harm that 
may be done by a few planters when they ride roughshod over the 
interests of the ryots ; but still it cannot, or will not, fathom the 
mischief consummated by the natives themselves. Perhaps this is 
the reason why India does not flourish.” 

Has usury been checked or reduced in practice since these words 
were written twenty-four years ago? No; it is more rampant and 
wide-spread than ever, as will be seen by a glance at the “ Statistical 
Abstract for British India,” which gives the prices current of food- 
grains. Usurers pure and simple controi the grain-markets all over 
India. At Mozufferpur, in the most densely populated part of Behar, 
the average prices ruling for a period of ten years, from 1884 to 
1893, have been as follows: Common rice, 31 Ibs. per rupee; 
wheat, 32 lbs. per rupee ; barley, 47 lbs. per rupee. 

Before railways were made, and before the mahajan became a 
power in the land, grain was remarkable for its cheapness in ordinary 
seasons, as will be seen from the following comparative statement of 
the rates ruling in Malwa in the years 1857 and 1878 : 
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Average prices current per rupee in Ibs. 


1857 1878 
Wheat. . ‘ . ° 80 lbs. ° ° 19 Ibs. 
Gram ° ° ° . ° SS on ° ° 37 co 
Urid “ ‘ " ° ss ia ‘ ° 20 9 
Jowar ‘ . ‘ ° . we ‘ a & 
Maize ° ° ° ° : 05 ‘. . 30 vs 
Ghoor (unrefined sugar). ° 25 5 : ° SD ws 
Rice . . - ‘ . 1-0 ° ° £4.00 
Cotton Wool (cleaned) . ° 5» ° ° 4 os 
Opium. ° ° . - Rs. 8 per seer . . Rs. 8 per seer 


From the above it is evident that the Mutiny did not bring famine in 
its train. The statement is taken from the Report to the Famine 
Commission, and I want to draw particular attention to the fact that 
urid, jowar, and maize are food-grains which are generally consumed 
by the poorer ryots and by the labouring classes. So how is it pos- 
sible that these people can thrive under existing circumstances, 
when the railways stimulate trade in the wrong direction by encourag- 
ing an exhausting export of raw material from the shores of India? 
The trade in oil-seeds sprang up about the time of the Crimean war, 
in consequence of the closing of the Russian ports, and in the year- 
1857 the value of the export trade in grain and seeds was £ 3,850,000 ;. 
in season 1893-94 the trade in grain and seeds had advanced to. 
Rx.33,088,528. And in the latter-mentioned season food-grains . 
were selling as follows at Mozufferpur in Behar: Common rice, . 
27 lbs. per rupee ; wheat, 27 lbs. per rupee ; barley, 40 lbs. per rupee. 
Let the reader try to think what these latter-mentioned prices . 
mean to men who have only a loin-cloth to cover their nakedness, 
and who earn about 2d. a day when they are in work. Helplessness 
is not the proper word to use in describing the condition of these 
poor people, as a state of hopeless despair is their normal frame of 
mind. During the famine of 1877-78 Mr. Edwards, the Commis- 
sioner of Rohilkhand, writes : “ Every effort is being made to alle- 
viate suffering and save life. The people themselves are the chief 
difficulty. ‘They stick in their villages and refuse aid if any return 
in the way of work is demanded.” And Mr. Duthoit, the collector 
of Shahjahanpur, writes: “The people who starve are those who 
won't go to relief works or relief camps—will not leave their villages, 
in fact.” Sir George Couper also adds his testimony to these state- 
ments of his district officers in the following words: “There is 
nothing more remarkable in the present distress than the absence of 
large bodies of people invading the Sudder stations and other places 
of European resort, clamouring for aid. In 1837 the people beset 
the houses of the European residents in thousands, begging for the 
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food which they had not to give, and for the want of which the poor 
sufferers lay down in their numbers and died in the compounds. 
Nothing of the sort has been seen this year, and I submit that this 
fact goes a long way towards corroborating the statement that the 
people preferred to stay at their homes, and I will confess that I was 
unprepared for the sad apathy with regard to their fate evinced by 
the people.” The unhappy natives of Rohilkhand and Oudh had 
asked themselves the question, Is life worth living? Sir George 
Couper (the Lieutenant-Governor of the Provinces in 1878) prac- 
tically tells us that their answer was “ No.” 

The following statement will show the number of .deaths regis- 
tered in the North-Western Provinces and Oudh during two ordinary 
seasons and two seasons of scarcity following each other : 


Cause of death Ordinary years Years of scarcity 
1876 1877 1878 1879 
Cholera. , . . 48,311 31,770 22,251 35,892 
Small-pox . , ‘ ° 40,795 36,022 170,446 73,653 
Fevers . ‘ . - 658,211 574,722 981,004 1,616,107 
Bowel complaints ‘ . 96,171 84,615 165,334 73,124 
All other causes . e ° 94,002 113,409 182,631 115,722 





Total deaths . 937,490 840,538 1,521,666 1,914,498 








Ratio per thousand ‘ ‘ 22°3 20°0 36°2 44°8 


A paragraph in the Pioneer Mail of April.20, 1878, tells us that 
“the death-rate in the North-West Provinces and Oudh during the 
months of December and January was exceptionally high ; but the 
official returns for February are even more lamentable. Shahjahanpur 
heads the list with 10,208 deaths, or 10°75 per 1,000 of the popula- 
tion ; while in the Lucknow district there were 6,296, or 7°61 per 
mille. When it is remembered that in February, 1877, only 971 
and 979 persons died in the Shahiahanpur and Lucknow districts 
respectively, the extent of the present distress among the poorest 
classes may be readily estimated. The column headed ‘ Deaths 
from all other Causes’ is filled, as before, with figures that ought 
really to be explained. Thus, in the Lucknow division there were 
8,838 deaths ascribed to ‘other causes’; while in the aggregate 
31,125 are put down in the same general way. The sum-total of 
deaths in the two provinces is 138,758, or more than treble those 
recorded in the same month of last year. J¢ ts significant that the 
cases of suicide have been nearly doubled.” 

All this may be looked upon as ancient history by the cynics of 
to-day, so I may as well inform them of the fact that the death-rates 
during the eighties and nineties have been exceedingly high in the 
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Punjab, the North-Western Provinces, and Oudh ; and we must look 
to the high prices prevailing for all food-grains as the principal cause 
of this excessive mortality. The vital statistics for Northern India 
compare very unfavourably with those for Bengal and Burma. Any- 
body who knows these two latter-mentioned provinces will acknow- 
ledge that their sanitary arrangements leave much to be desired ; but 
the lower classes in Bengal and Burma receive better wages and are 
better fed than their brethren in Upper India. Rice and pulse, 
although poor enough feeding stuffs, are better than the inferior 
millets which are largely consumed by the poor of Northern India. 
In my pamphlets published in 1878 I pointed out how kodo (a hardy 
but very inferior millet) was supplanting rice in Northern India ; and 
I strongly recommend anybody who is interested in the food problem 
to read a book recently published called “‘ The Italians of To-day,” 
by René Bazin. The sad picture which is drawn in this work of the 
peasantry of Italy will give a tame idea of the condition of the ryots 
of India. Indeed, Italy reminds me very much of India; and on 
that account the country has always had a strange fascination for 
me. I have quoted statements and given figures which are not 
easily available at the present day ; but for the sum of 15. 3¢. any- 
body can purchase the latest “ Statistical Abstract relating to British 
India,” and in it will be found some valuable information regarding 
the deaths registered in the various provinces. The Punjab, the 
Central Provinces, Berar, the North-West Provinces, and Oudh 
show the highest death-rates in all India, and from these provinces 
wheat and oil-seeds are largely exported. 

In an excellent article contributed to the JVineteenth Century for 
November 1877, the late Sir George Chesney stated: “Given the 
probability of a famine occurring in any part of India—and who 
shall say this is not a reasonable expectation ?—and irrigation outlay 
becomes a safe investment, quite irrespective of the benefit it confers 
in good years. Unfortunately, these works have hitherto always 
followed instead of preceding famine ; in fact, it may be said that 
each great work marks the scene of some previous catastrophe. The 
Ganges canal was the outcome of the great famine of 1833, the new 
project in the Doab of the famine of 1861, the Orissa works that of 
1866. Oudh has escaped famine so far, and in Oudh no irrigation 
works have been constructed. We have behaved in this matter like 
the father of a family who spares no expense in doctors and medi- 
cine when his children are sick, but withholds the food and clothing 
necessary to keep them in health.” ! 

1 Nineteenth Century for November 1877, p. 615. 
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In a speech which the late Mr. John Bright delivered at Man- 
chester on December 11, 1877, he quoted the above-mentioned 
extract, and added some happy remarks of his own which entirely 
upset the equanimity of the authorities in India, as in those days 
Mr. John Bright was to them in the same light that a red flag is toa 
bull. Under the heading of “Sir Arthur Cotton again,” an article 
appeared in the Pioneer Mail of January 19, 1878, which dealt the 
death-blow to any good which should have originated from Mr. 
Bright’s speech ; so Oudh is without canals to this day. What Mr. 
John Bright really said was this: “Now, I have given you the 
opinion of Colonel Chesney. I might give you the opinion of one 
or two others. I won’t trouble you with quotations, and I do not 
think the question requires it, but Sir Charles Trevelyan, who is one 
of the most intelligent men who has been connected with the Indian 
Government, and who has been Governor of the Province of Madras, 
on hearing a paper read by Sir Arthur Cotton, said he was satisfied 
that with a thorough system of irrigation famines would be im- 
possible. On what Sir Arthur Cotton has done on the Goodavery 
and Kistnah, he says, ‘If all India were treated in the same way, 
famines would be impossible.’ Now, I give you the opinion of Sir 
Bartle Frere, a very distinguished Indian savant, who is now sent 
out, as you know, as Governor of the South African dominions of 
the Crown, the Cape of Good Hope. He says : ‘It is the fashion to 
deny the facts regarding the results of the irrigation works on which 
Sir Arthur Cotton’s calculations are based, but I feel certain that the 
more they are tested, the more clearly it will be seen that in no other 
way can money be so advantageously expended, with a view to future 
production and cheap supply, as on great works of irrigation and in- 
ternal navigation.’ Now, I have given you the opinions there of 
three persons. I might keep you an hour in reading those of men 
almost equally distinguished, and to the same effect ; but I take it 
for granted that when we have the judgments of past Governments— 
I mean the ancient Governments of India—the judgment of our own 
Government when a calamity occurs, the opinion of Colonel Chesney, 
or Sir Charles Trevelyan, or Sir Bartle Frere, or Sir Arthur Cotton, 
and I venture to say also the unanimous opinion of all intelligent 
engineers who are connected with India, we must come to this one 
conclusion, that as we have found out what is the calamity under 
which these people die, we have also found out the remedy by which 
they might, if it had been applied, have been kept alive. They say 
that Sir Arthur Cotton is an enthusiast; well, we have all been 
enthusiasts in our time, and it would be a dull world if there were 
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no real honest enthusiasm in it. But Sir Arthur Cotton is not 
surpassed by any man in the Indian service for long experience and 
for great success in the works with which he has been connected, 
and which he has undertaken ; he has broader and grander views 
than some of his competitors, or some of his fellow officers, or those 
connected with the Government ; but he knows that this is a great 
question, that India is a great country, that 250,000,000 of people 
are a great people, and therefore he thinks that a broader and a 
grander policy is necessary on this occasion.” 

It isa pity that this speech did not bear fruit, as the Province 
of Oudh would have been in a very different position to-day if 
Government had taken the advice of Mr. John Bright and of Sir 
Arthur Cotton. But, although famine was decimating the land from 
one end of India to the other, the Pioneer commented as follows 
on the advice tendered by these two eminent gentlemen: “One 
suggestion which Mr. Bright let fall might be taken up by the 
water agitators. He said that an English company might be 
formed to construct and work canals in India. The undertaking, 
he thought, would at once be benevolent and profitable. Under 
certain conditions this would be a very happy event both for Sir 
Arthur Cotton’s friends and for India. They would learn wisdom 
at the expense of their pockets, and the last would be heard of the 
present agitation. Mr. Bright says that canals are needed in Oudh. 
By all means let an English company be formed to make the 
Sarda canal and irrigate the garden of Hindustan. The local 
Government would not stand in the way of such a charitable 
speculation.” 

In a matter of so great importance to the peasantry of India, it 
is very necessary for me to speak plainly, and I therefore can 
only apply Carlyle’s well-known adage to the opponents of canals 
in India, unless, indeed, self-interest has prompted them to oppose 
the development of irrigation in rival provinces. Self-interest has 
induced many a man (myself among the number) to inveigh against 
the extension of canals in Upper India ; and I remember well the 
dread with which the Behar planters viewed the proposal of Mr. 
John Bright and Sir Arthur Cotton regarding the construction of the 
Sarda canal in Oudh, and how we welcomed the douches of cold 
water that were thrown upon the scheme by the Pyoneer and by the 
Oudh Talukdars’ Association. Nearly all the Europeans in Bengal 
were up in arms against the construction of big canals in Upper 
India, as these works threatened the ruin of the important indigo 
industry of Behar, which could not compete against the system 
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introduced by canal irrigation in the North-Western Provinces. 
But the prejudice against canals did not prevent me from embarking 
in a little irrigation scheme in my own district, for which I and a 
few other planters guaranteed interest at the rate of 4} per cent. on 
the cost of construction by the Government. I was the prime 
mover in the matter, and the following statements will show the 
benefit which I and my partners derived from the scheme. State- 
ments (1) and (2) show the profit and loss account of my indigo 
factories for two consecutive periods before the canal was made, 
each period being of five consecutive indigo seasons. Statement (3) 
gives a return of a similar description for five seasons from the time 
the canal was working : 





(1) Season Profit Loss 
Rs. Rs. 
1869-70 . 1,09,492 . me 
1870-71 ° 1,46,456 ° = 
1871-72 ‘ 61,055 : = 
1872-73 ‘ 87,132 . ed 
1873-74 ‘ -- . 77,677 
Total . 4,04,135 77,677 
Deduct loss . ° 77,677 


Balance profit Rs. 3,26,458 





(2) 1874-75 . 1,33,293 . ~_ 
1875-76 ° 1,10,037 ‘ —_ 
1876-77 ° 1,79, 161 . — 

1877-78 . — ‘ 65,867 
1878-79 ° 42,636 ° _- 

Total + 4,65,127 ‘ 65,867 


Deduct loss . ° 65,867 


Balance profit Rs. 3,99,260 





(3) 1879-80 . 1,90,419 . — 
1880-81 ° 1,45,006 ‘ — 
1881-82 ° 1,80,107 ° — 
1882-83 ° 2,39,470 ° _ 
1883-84 ° 88,097 . — 


Total profit Rs. 8,43,189 





The above is one of the most interesting statements ever published 
regarding irrigation in India, as the wonderful increase was obtained 
almost entirely from subsoil irrigation, and not by the usual method 
of surface irrigation. The indigo seed was sown, as usual, in 
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February and March, and during the hot weather, from the begin- 
ning of April until the middle of June, the canal water was turned 
into the natural watercourses adjoining the indigo fields; then 
nature stepped in and accomplished the rest without any help from 
me. The change that came over the crops by the introduction of 
this system of subsoil irrigation was marvellous, as will be seen from 
the increase in profits ; the profits for ten years before the canal 
was made being Rs. 7,25,718, and for five years after the canal was 
made the profits ran up to Rs. 8,43,189. The rainfall at my factory 
was also increased from a yearly average of 41°66 inches for the 
decade before the advent of the canal, to an average of 58°30 inches 
for the thirteen years from 1880 to 1892 inclusive. For many years 
prior to the advent of the Saran canal I had paid a good deal of 
attention to the way in which the rainfall varied in different localities 
in quite a limited area, and formed my own conclusions. This 
induced me to increase the organic matter in my fields by heavy 
manuring with indigo refuse and farmyard litter ; then, when the 
water was let into the principal nullahs, there was a marked change in 
the climate, and, as already pointed out, the rainfall at Sadowa 
increased from a yearly average of 41°66 inches to an average of 
58°30 inches. 

The interdependence of irrigation and manure is practically shown 
by the manner in which the out-turn of indigo increased at my 
factory. The factory was purchased for Rs. 1,60,000 in 1867, and in 
1892 it was worth Rs. 12,00,000. Here are comparative statements 
showing the out-turns of indigo at my factory which was influenced 
by the canal, and the out-turn of a neighbouring factory which did 
not benefit to the same degree. 

(1) Statement showing the number of chests of indigo made in 
three years defore the canal was opened : 


Years Total Average number 

1877 1878 1879 chests for three years 
Sadowa factory . ° 425 133 139 697 232 
Barhoga factory . ° 441 249 101 791 264 


(2) Statement showing the number of chests of clean indigo made 
since the opening of the canal : 


Views Number of chests of Number of chests of 


Sadowa indigo Barhoga indigo 
1880 . 316 ° 362 
1881 . 302 ‘ 312 
1882 . 389 . 252 
1883 ° 423 : 309 
1884 . 385 . 187 


1885 ° 474 . 218 
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Number of chests of Number of chests of 








Year Sadowa indigc Barhoga indigo 
1886 ° 353 . 2 
1887 ° 389 : 319 
1888 ° 486 ° 283 
1889 . 466 . 236 
1890 ° 333 . 193 
1891 ° 565 ° 348 
1892 e 342 ° 192 
Total chests of indigo F 5224 3,509 


Average for 13 years ) 

since the opening 402 269 

of the canal ) 
These statements are copied from the Indigo Averages published by 
Messrs. J. Thomas & Co., the well-known brokers in Calcutta. 

Now, the “ Statement exhibiting the Moral and Material Progress 

and Condition of India during the Year 1893-94 ” will show that the 
little canal from which my factory reaped all the above-mentioned 
benefits did not even pay its working expenses to the Government, 
and the result is that it is looked upon by the authorities as a very 
bad debt indeed. Here are the melancholy returns for 1893-94, as 
shown in the Blue Book of that year : 


Percentage Area 
Capital outlay  Netreceipts of net receipts irrigated 
p on capital outlay in acres 
Saran project. Rx 69,675 Kx 79 "OI 1,568 


But does canal irrigation benefit the ryots? Well, it did benefit 
the ryots at my factory so long as I was in India, as will be seen from 
the following extract from an official letter which I addressed to the 
collector of the Saran district on February 6, 1892: “One man 
informed me that he had made Rs. 48 per beegah from his paddy 
(unhusked rice) crop manured and irrigated from the factory, whilst 
three beegahs of land removed from the influence of the canal gave 
him only 14 maunds of paddy, valued at Rs. 18-10-6, an average of 
Rs. 6-3-6 per beegah. Again, with poppy ryots obtain wonderful 
returns when the land is treated with canal water and manure from 
the factory, and one of my Khushki ryots last year made an average 
of Rs. 100 per beegah, as follows : 


From opium and poppy seed . ° ° Rs. 74 
»» indigo plant ° . . ° »» 26 


Total ‘ ‘ ” - Rs. 100 
——— 


These returns are not exceptional, but can be repeated in thousands 
of instances, and to throw cold water on a system giving these 
results is suicidal policy in the extreme.” 
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On March 8, 1892, I wrote as follows to the Chairman of the 
District Board, Saran : “ There is urgent demand, on the part of the 
ryots, for water for irrigation purposes and for water to fill the tanks 
near the road leading from Kuchai Kote to Gopalganj. I therefore 
write to ask your kind permission to be allowed to insert corrugated 
iron drainage pipes in places on the road, so as to lead the canal 
water along the side-cuttings. If you will kindly grant me permis- 
sion to make use of your side-cuttings, please telegraph direct to 
Gopalganj, as water is now urgently wanted by the cultivators.” 

On April 29, 1892, I wrote as follows to one of my partners, Mr. 
D. C. Reid, of Lalseriah Factory, Champaran: “ Every field from 
here to Sewan is irrigated during the season, either from the canal, 
wells, or tanks ; and if we could supply canal water from properly 
constructed channels the ryots would take it in preference to using 
tank or well water. There is an unlimited demand for canal water 
for raising summer crops of chena (Panicum miliaceum) and of 
maruya (Z/eusine coracana). ‘There is also an unlimited demand for 
water for early and late rice crops ; indeed, the Saran ryot will take 
water every year for his rice crops if it can be given to him when he 
wants it on favourable terms. Moreover, the indigo crops raised this 
year at Maniara on the ryots’ lands with the aid of canal water are 
enough to show how well suited the canal is for developing our own 
business, and if we can give the ryots plenty of canal water by 
natural flow there will be no difficulty in obtaining land for indigo on 
favourable terms. If you had come over here for the pigstick, I 
would have shown you indigo in arhar-fields, indigo in pea-fields, 
and indigo in potato-fields, all raised with canal water.” 

The above quotations, taken at random from letters in the only 
old letter-book that is now in my possession, will show that the canal 
is of great benefit to the ryots as well as to the planter, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the project was incomplete for want of distributory 
channels. The reader will ask bow it is that planters are always in 
debt, when they have magnificent returns from their factories ; and in 
reply I can only point to the middleman, and to the fact that many 
planters—myself among the number—live in an extravagant manner 
On the part of the middlemen— 


There’s a trick to swell each big account, 
And every little bill, 

Each item in the grand amount 
Insensibly to fill ; 

For they charge to buy and then to sell, 
They charge for charging, too; 
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And then charge you for me as well, 

Then me for charging you. 
*Tis a marvellous science, deny it who can, 
The double game of the middleman. 


For many years I had to keep up two separate establishments— 
one in England for my wife and family, and one in India. The late 
Mr. Aberigh Mackay’s well-known book, “Twenty-one Days in 
India,” will give the reader an idea of the way in which the Behar 
planter of sporting proclivities livesin that country. There are many 
reasons why the planter’s private expenditure should be lavish in 
India ; and I am afraid that I greatly scandalised the Registrar of the 
Bankruptcy Court by assuring him that it was necessary for me to 
keep a large grass-jungle full of wild pig, and a stud of horses, for the 
purpose of providing healthy amusement for my assistants, so as to 
keep them out of mischief. Then, when one has the best preserve 
for pig in the district, it is impossible to act the part of the dog 
in the manger; so one’s friends and neighbours are invited to 
share in the fun, and expenses run up in consequence. But I have 
never regretted spending money on outdoor amusements, and I 
would “ do it again” if I had the chance. 

However, to get back to the subject of the Sarda canal scheme in 
Oudh, I can safely say that the most remunerative business in all 
India would be the outcome of an English company guaranteeing 
the interest of the cost of the canal, on the understanding that they 
have the first claim on the water for summer irrigation—from March 
to June—so as to raise indigo and sugar-cane crops. The Sarda 
canal scheme is a very large undertaking, which requires a capital of 
Rx. 6,170,000 (tens of rupees). For this expenditure the project con- 
templates the irrigation of 2,380,000 acres of land ; andif an English 
company were formed to guarantee the interest on the capital outlay 
at the rate of 3 percent. per annum, they would develop a most 
remunerative business in indigo and other leguminous crops by the 
inoculation of the soil with pure cultures of bacteria, in the manner 
described by Dr. Voelcker in his article “Nitragin” in the June 
number of the journal of the Royal Agricultural Society of 
England. Ihave already described the important part played by 
leguminous crops in the agriculture of India, a full description of 
which will be found in my article on “The Disaffection in Behar,” 
which I contributed to the Fortnightly Review for June 1894. And 
now that an important advance has been made in the art of 
husbandry, I have no hesitation in recommending English capitalists 
to turn their attention to the agriculture of India, and the most 
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promising field for them to work upon is Oudh, which can be 
developed by means of the Sarda canal. Dr. C. M. Aikman, ina 
most interesting paper which he contributed to the Contemporary 
Review for August, writes as follows on what he calls “ An Impor- 
tant Advance in the Science of Agriculture ” : 

“ The full economic value of this important innovation can only 
be realised by those familiar with the scientific and economic problems 
of agriculture ; but some conception of its importance may be afforded 
by the statement that it offers a practical solution of the great problem 
of how to utilise for vegetation the boundless stores in the air of one 
of the most important of all plant-foods, viz., nitrogen—a problem 
which, we may add, has long§exercised the minds of the plant physio- 
logist and agricultural chemist.” 

Now, by the above-mentioned means the earth-nut (Arachis 
hypogea), gram (Cicer arietinum), arhar (Cajanus indicus), sun-hemp 
(Crotalaria juncea), and field peas can be grown to perfection as cold 
weather crops, to be followed in the spring by indigo, sugar-cane, 
chéna, maruya, and maize, which will be sown after irrigation by 
means of the canal. 

It is quite hopeless to expect the Government to give a guarantee of 
interest on the capital of a canal in the manner in which interest is 
guaranteed on railway capital. I have been at great pains to point 
out that a canal which will not pay the Government will pay a com- 
pany or private individuals, if they only know how to work it. All 
that the company would want is ¢he command of the water for summer 
irrigation ; and this can be obtained by guaranteeing the interest 
of the capital required by Government for the works. The contracts 
should under these circumstances be in the hands of the company, 
so as to enable it to pay the interest until water is available for irriga- 
tion. Ata low estimate the contractors’ profits would average 1o 
per cent. on the cost of the works, a total of, say, Rx. 617,000, which 
sum leaves a large margin for the payment of interest until water is 
available for irrigation. 

In the meantime the company would be developing the cultiva- 
tion of leguminous crops by means of the new system of inoculation. 
The cost of erecting factories with machinery and all the latest 
appliances to manufacture the indigo plant of 300,000 acres of land 
would be only Rx. 375,000, and the lowest estimate of profit is ten 
rupees per acre (after paying interest on block outlay and all other 
charges), which represents a yearly total in profits of Rx. 300,000 on 
a capital of Rx. 375,000 representing block. 

The cultivation of indigo is gradually working its way up from 
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Bengal to its natural home in the canal-irrigated districts of Northern 
India. In the first half of this century the richest indigo districts 
were in Lower Bengal ; but the indigo riots of 1861-62 practically 
ruined the industry in Bengal and transferred it to Behar. The 
latest advance in the science of agriculture will soon transfer the 
indigo business from North Behar to Northern India, where wheat 
is largely cultivated, as indigo refuse is the very best manure for this 
cereal crop. It therefore behoves those who are seeking a safe in- 
vestment for their money, and an honourable career for their sons 
and daughters, to make inquiries regarding the suggestions thrown 
out in this article. Let them only realise something regarding the 
future that is in store for those who succeed in developing the 
resources of Northern India. There is work there for young women 
as well as for men, in dairying, fruit-growing, and other kindred 
pursuits in connection with indigo-planting. Englishwomen would 
also be the very best emigration agents in the world if they took in 
hand the education of peasant women in their villages. 

Emigration schemes will therefore follow in the wake of new 
developments ; as what could be better than a combination of East 
Indian and South American farming? The Anglo-Indian, instead 
of returning to vegetate in England, would find employment for his 
energies in the wheat farms of Argentina, worked by Indian labour 
from Behar, Oudh, the North-West Provinces, and the Punjab. The 
invalid, instead of running the gauntlet of the Red Sea, would be 
restored to health by a charming voyage in summer seas, vi@ the 
Cape of Good Hope to South America. The children of Anglo- 
Indians could also be educated to advantage in Argentina ifa proper 
connection was established between that country and India. In fact, 
the two countries—the new and the old—would work together for 
their mutual benefit until they rose to the front rank among the 
nations of the world. 


DONALD N, REID. 
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THE 
MONTENEGRIN BICENTENARY. 


HE prince and people of the Black Mountain will shortly 
celebrate the 2ooth anniversary of the foundation of the 
present dynasty. The actual day upon which the first Prince-Bishop 
of the House of Petrovié ascended his “ rough rock-throne of free- 
dom,” was the 29th of July, according to the Montenegrin method 
of reckoning—the roth of August, according to the Western 
calendar; but the hot weather, which makes the bare limestone 
rocks of Montenegro a veritable furnace at that time of year, 
led the prince to postpone the commemoration to a more suitable 
date. He was further guided in his decision by the fact that 
the new barracks, which have been erected for the reception of the 
first standing army that Montenegro has ever possessed, were not 
quite ready by the end of July. Meanwhile, the programme of the 
ceremonies was somewhat extended. In the first place, a prize of 
5,000 francs was offered to the author of the best history of the 
dynasty, and two smaller prizes of 500 and 250 francs apiece for the 
two best designs for a statue of Danilo I., the first Viadika of 
Montenegro, whose bones will be moved from their resting-place 
in the Monastery of Cetinje, and deposited in a new mortuary 
chapel, which has been built on the hill behind it. Slavs in large 
numbers have been bidden to the festival ; the “ brother-Serbs ” from 
the Kingdom of Servia will be well represented, for the relations 
between the Courts of Belgrade and Cetinje are now excellent ; and 
the Herzegovina, the cradle of the dynasty, will contribute its 
quota to the list of visitors. All the school-children of the Black 
Mountain will be encamped round the little capital, in order to 
impress the rising generation of mountaineers with the brave deeds 
of their forefathers, and at the same time to show the great progress 
in education which has been made under the benevolent despotism of 
Prince Nicholas. A special stamp, bearing an excellent representation 
of the Monastery at Cetinje, which was refounded by the founder 
of the dynasty, has been issued as a memento of the Bicentenary. 
DD2 
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Few nations have had such a stirring and eventful history as the 
men of Crnagora, who for five hundred years have held their own 
against the Turks, who retained their liberty at a time when every 
other part of the Peninsula had fallen beneath the sway of the all- 
conquering Ottoman, and whose traditions, according to a recent 
utterance of Mr. Gladstone, “exceed in glory those of Marathon 
and Thermopyle, and a// the war traditions of the world.” Nor is 
the renown of Montenegro exclusively confined to military affairs. 
It was there that, four centuries ago, the first Slavonic printing-press 
was erected by one of the early Crnoievié princes, only twenty-two 
years after Caxton had set up his blocks at Westminster ; and, though 
it soon fell in the ceaseless struggles between the Montenegrins and 
the Turks, the love of literature became a precious heirloom in the 
princely family. One V/adika after another composed the songs of 
the people whom he led in war, and whose judge and high-priest he 
was in peace, and Prince Nicholas enjoys the reputation in the 
Balkan Peninsula of being the best contemporary poet of the Southern 
Slavs. His dramas, “Prince Arbanit” and the “ Empress of the 
Balkans,” have been acted with success; his “ Hymn to the Sea” is 
a stirring melody, which recalls the proud day when Montenegro 
under his auspices first won access to the lovely Bay of Antivari, and 
he has just been writing eight battle-songs for the eight battalions 
which are to form the nucleus of his standing army. His poetic gifts 
are inherited by his second son, Prince Mirko, a lad of seventeen, 
who has already given proofs of his literary tastes. 

Although the present dynasty, of which Prince Nicholas is the 
seventh, has existed just 200 years, Montenegro dates its inde- 
pendence three centuries earlier. When the old realm of the Servian 
Czars was shattered by the Turks on the fatal field of Kossovo in 
1389, those Serbs, who preferred liberty tothe Ottoman yoke, fled to 
the impregnable limestone cliffs of the Black Mountain. No hostile 
army has ever occupied that extraordinary country, and for the best 
of reasons. ‘“ Here,” wrote Mr. Paton, when he visited Montenegro 
half a century ago, “a small army is beaten, a large one dies of 
starvation.” Nature has been the great ally of the mountaineers ; 
the stones which, according to the legend, fell out of the bag which 
God was carrying over Montenegro at the creation of the world, have 
been their strongest bulwark against invasion. So the refugees, 
mainly aristocrats, whose exquisite manners and lordly gait have 
descended to the Montenegrins of to-day, were safe in the fastnesses 
of Crnagora, where a new Serb state grew up when the old empire of 
the great Czar DuSan had fallen. Onward swept the tide of Ottoman 
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conquest. Servia lost the last vestiges of independence in 1459, and 
in name as well as in fact became part and parcel of the Turkish 
Empire. Four years later Stephen Tomasevi¢, the last King of 
Bosnia, forfeited his life and throne, and in 1476 the Herzegovina 
owned a Turkish master. Montenegro was surrounded on all sides, 
an island of liberty, against whose rocky shores the waves of Isldm 
beat incessantly, butin vain. ‘To show the stress and tumult of those 
times, it is sufficient to mention that in twelve years there were sixty- 
three battles with, and sixty-three victories over, the Ottoman hosts. 
The mountaineers were even forced to abandon their ancient capital 
of Zabljak, and seek a surer citadel at Cetinje, which has ever since 
been the seat of government. Cetinje itself has been more than once 
destroyed by the Turks, but they have never been able to retain it. 

Meanwhile, a new form of government arose in Montenegro, 
which, with one important modification, lasted down to 1851. The 
Black Princes,” who ruled over the mountain-folk in those early 
days, married Venetian wives, daughters of the proud Doges and 
patricians of the Republic of St. Mark, who sighed for the luxuries 
of Venice amid the barren rocks of Crnagora. At last one of these 
ladies persuaded her husband to leave his Highland home and settle 
with her in one of the marble palaces of the Grand Canal. Her 
spouse assented, but before he left entrusted supreme power to the 
Bishop, who was to be assisted in civil and military matters by an 
official known as the “civil governor.” Whenever a Bishop died, 
the chiefs and people assembled and elected his successor. This 
arrangement existed for 180 years, until it was determined to make 
the dignity of V/adika, or Prince-Bishop of Montenegro, hereditary. 

The only way of saving their country from the Turks—so argued 
the chiefs—was to make the supreme power hereditary in one family. 
Accordingly they invited Danilo Petrovi¢, of NjeguS, a village 
between Cattaro and Cetinje, to be their ruler, and, after some 
hesitation, he accepted their offer. On July 29, 1696, the founder 
of the present dynasty became Prince-Bishop of Montenegro. 

The Petrovi¢é family had not always lived at Njegus. Two 
centuries earlier a body of exiles from the neighbouring Herzegovina 
had fled for refuge to this spot and had given it the name of their 
old home. It was the descendant of one of these exiles who was 
now chosen ruler of Crnagora. Danilo I. speedily justified his 
fellow-countrymen’s choice. He smote the Turkish invaders hip and 
thigh, and the great victory which he won over them on the tenth 
anniversary of his accession is called to this day Zsarev/az, or “the 
felling of the Emperor,” because the Sultan’s soldiers were felled 
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like trees by the keen Montenegrin claymores. No less memorable 
are the bloody “ Montenegrin Vespers,” by which he freed his land 
from the renegades who were even more dangerous than the foes 
without. Whenever the Turks had invaded Montenegro, they had 
found willing allies in those Montenegrins, who had embraced the 
faith of Islam. Danilo saw that these traitors were more formidable 
enemies than the Turkish armies. One of those quaint ballads in 
which so much of Montenegrin history is enshrined tells how he 
assembled. the tribesmen together and bade them slay every Mussul- 
man throughout theland on a certainday. The five brothers, Martin- 
ovié, offered to carry out the plan, and Christmas Eve was fixed for the 
massacre. When the fatal evening arrived, the five brothers “lighted 
their holy tapers, prayed with fervour to the new-born god, drank 
each a cup of wine,” and set about their grim work. Every Mussul- 
man who refused baptism was slain ; ‘‘for the first time since the 
fatal day of Kossovo,” says the ballad, “the people could cry : ‘The 
Black Mountain is wholly free.’ ” 

With Danilo I. began the connexion between Russia and Monte- 
negro which has lasted down to our own time, and led the late Czar 
to describe Prince Nicholas as his “only friend.” It was in 1710 
that Peter the Great, at that time involved in war with the Turks, 
tried to raise the Christians of the Balkan Peninsula against his 
enemies. The enthusiasm with which the envoy of the Great Czar 
was received at Cetinje was intense, and the warriors of the Black 
Mountain demanded to be led at once against their hereditary foes. 
But they then learnt for the first time the bitter lesson of Russia’s 
ingratitude, of which their descendants were to have ample ex- 
perience. When it suited Peter to make peace with the Turks, he 
forgot his allies, who had to bear unaided the onslaught of the indig- 
nant Ottomans. But their faith in Russia did not leave them. 
Danilo set an example which every one of his six successors has 
religiously followed—that of visiting the Czar. His journey was not 
without result, for Peter not only assured him of his protection, but 
made him a present of money—the first of many Russian subsidies 
which Montenegro has received. 

Sava, who succeeded Danilo I. in 1735, was a feeble ruler, better 
fitted for the cloister than the throne, and for a great part of his long 
reign his energetic nephew, Vassili, governed in his name. The 
annals of this period are full of Turkish defeats, and contain further 
proof of the friendly relations between little Montenegro and the 
“Colossus of the North.” But the most curious incident of the 
time was the extraordinary imposture of Stephen the Little, the 
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* Perkin Warbeck of the Black Mountain.” This man, a native of 
Bosnia or Dalmatia, had visited Montenegro under the disguise of a 
doctor and convinced himself of the devotion of the Montenegrins 
to Russia. He accordingly gave himself out to be the Czar Peter III., 
who had been murdered under very mysterious circumstances some 
years earlier. Few people in Montenegro had ever seen the dead 
Czar, and one leading personage who had, professed that he recog- 
nised in Stephen the Russian autocrat, whom most men believed to 
be dead. From that moment the success of the imposture was 
assured. Stephen became the virtual ruler of the country, for 
Vassili was dead and Sava too weak to resist. Montenegro owes 
much to his excellent administration, for he improved the roads, 
punished crime, held the first census, and established courts of 
justice. So fully was this admitted that the Russian commissioner, 
who was despatched to denounce him as a pretender, ended by 
recognising him as lawful ruler of the country, and when he died, 
and the aged Sava once more occupied his place, the change was 
immediately felt. But Sava did not long survive him, and with the 
accession of Peter I., the “great Viadika,” in 1782, Montenegro 
entered upon a new era. 

Peter’s reign of nearly half a century saw the Black Mountain 
face to face with a very different foe from the Turk. The downfall 
of Venice and the cession of her Dalmatian possessions to Austria 
by the Treaty of Campo Formio, in 1797, brought the latter Power 
into close proximity with Montenegro. Then began that dread of 
Austria which is to-day the dominant note of Montenegrin policy. 
Far more than the Sultan, the House of Hapsburg is the enemy 
whom every mountain-warrior expects one day to have to fight. 
With the occupation of the Herzegovina and the semi-occupation of 
the Sandjak of Novibazar by Austrian troops, the work, which was 
begun at Campo Formio a century ago, has been continued, and 
now Montenegro is hemmed in on three sides by Austrian soldiers. 
For, while the Turks have steadily receded, the Austrians have as 
steadily advanced. 

It was under Peter I., too, that Montenegro came into conflict 
with the troops of the great Napoleon. For six years, from 1807 to 
1813, that splendid Dalmatian fiord, the Bocche di Cattaro, was 
French, and the mountaineers boasted that they had routed the 
armies of the greatest captain of modern times. Furious at the 
rejection of his offer to construct a road across the principality as a 
preliminary to an invasion, Napoleon vowed that he would make the 
mountain run red with blood, so that men should call it not Monte- 
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negro, but Monterosso. But the threat was never carried out, and 
when the news of the retreat from Moscow reached Cetinje, the 
inhabitants, aided by a British fleet, at once laid siege to Cattaro, 
It was the first instance of British aid to Montenegro, but not the 
last. Cattaro fell, and for five brief months the Montenegrin day- 
dream was realised, and the old Illyrian city, which DuSan, the 
great Servian Czar, had prized so highly, was in the hands of the 
Viadika. But Russia ordered its surrender, and sadly the brave 
Montenegrins opened its gates to the Austrians. From that day 
Cattaro—destined by Peter I. to be his capital—has nestled beneath 
the wings of the Austrian double-eagle. Montenegro was once more 
without her coveted access to the sea. To gain that has been re- 
served for the present Prince, but it is not on the Bocche di Cattaro, 
but at Dulcigno and Antivari that he has at last won his seaboard 
and his havens. 

Peter I. and his successor Peter II. were excellent administrators 
as well as distinguished soldiers. The former drew up a code and 
established a system of police: the latter refounded the famous 
Press, which had long lain in ruins, and created a senate, without, 
however, diminishing his own sovereign powers. He showed at the 
outset of his reign that he would brook no rival near the throne by 
abolishing the office of civil governor, which had existed over 300 years. 
This dignity had become hereditary in the noble family of Radonié¢, 
and the govvernadour at the time of Peter II.’s accession was 2a 
ambitious man, who fancied himself fully the equal, if not the 
superior of the young Viadika. But Vouko Radonié soon found 
that he had made a mistake. Peter, though not yet twenty, banished 
him with all his family, and from that day no successor has been 
appointed. But Peter II. is now chiefly remembered for his poems. 
A lonely rock, the highest peak of Mount Lovéen, where now his 
mausoleum stands, served as his study, and the natives still make 
pilgrimages to his shrine. A burly giant of six feet eight inches, he 
was as ready with his rifle as with his pen, and reminded those Wes- 
tern visitors, who saw him shooting at a lemon in front of his palace 
or breakfasting amid the “music” of Turkish shells, of those 
medizval prelates, who used to ride out to battle at the head of 
their people. 

Peter II. was the last of the Montenegrin Prince-Bishops. 
Danilo II., who succeeded him in 1851, yielding to the chaff of the 
Russian Czar, resolved to separate his civil from his ecclesiastical 
functions. The combination had not been without its disadvantages. 
For in his capacity of Bishop the Montenegrin ruler was not allowed 
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to marry, and, in consequence of this disability, the nephew had always 
succeeded tothe throne. But experience had shown that the succession 
had not always been smooth, and besides Danilo II. was deeply in 
love with a beautiful Serb of Trieste, whom he wished to marry. In 
Montenegro the Prince’s Volo episcopari was generally accepted as a 
final settlement of the question, and a charter was drawn up, setting 
forth the future government of the country. This document pro- 
claimed the separation of Church and State, and declared Montenegro 
to be henceforth a temporal principality under an hereditary Prince. 
Danilo had to face the usual Turkish invasion in consequence of 
this change, which greatly displeased the Porte. But the Turkish 
claim of suzerainty over his country was too ridiculous, for Montenegro 
had never owned the supremacy of the Sultan. Omar Pasha, the 
ablest of Turkish commanders, could make no headway against the 
stubborn mountaineers, and in a three months’ campaign 4,500 
Turks fell beneath the bullets and the yataghans of the Montenegrins. 

But this success did not ensure for Danilo that popularity which 
had hitherto fallen to the share of every Montenegrin sovereign. 
His neutrality during the Crimean War was a great cause of com- 
plaint, for his people could not understand why he did not attack 
the Turks at a moment when they were so fully engaged. He had 
to put down a rebellion of his disobedient subjects, and when it 
was rumoured that he proposed to accept the suggestions of Western 
diplomacy, and recognise the overlordship of the Sultan in return 
for a slice of the Herzegovina, their indignation knew no bounds. 
Even the great victory of his brother Mirko over the Turks in the 
stony plain of Grahovo, perhaps the most famous of all the thousand 
battles in Montenegro’s history, did not rehabilitate him in the 
estimation of the warrior-people. As he was taking the air one 
evening on the quay at Cattaro the bullet of an assassin struck him, 
and a few hours later he expired. 

It might have been expected that Danilo II., who had no male 
offspring, would have been succeeded by his brother Mirko. There 
is no more picturesque or chivalrous figure in the romantic annals 
of the mountain-state than this man, whose exploits won him the 
title of “the Sword of Montenegro.” A fiery paladin, with the laurels 
of Grahovo fresh upon him, he seemed the natural choice of a warlike 
people. But the Montenegrins have always been shrewd enough to 
understand that a dashing officer does not necessarily make the wisest 
ruler. So Mirko stood aside in favour of his son, the present Prince, 
at that time in his nineteenth year. Till his death from cholera 
in 1867 the “ Sword of Montenegro” was ever at the young Prince’s 
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service, and, as President of the Senate, he watched with paternal 
devotion over the early years of his son’s reign. 

The present Prince had an excellent education for his position. 
Some years before his accession Napoleon III.. showed his friend- 
ship for Montenegro by finding places for the scions of a few leading 
Montenegrin families at the Academy of Louis-le-Grand in Paris. 
Prince Nicholas was one of these pupils, and the perfect French 
which he speaks was acquired at the French capital. But he is 
fully aware of the disadvantages inseparable from an education far 
away from home. His children have been educated under his own 
roof by a Swiss tutor, M. Piguet, and it is intended that his 
second son, Prince Mirko, should study military affairs, not at 
Modena, whence Montenegrins usually derive their military science, 
but at Belgrade, among fellow-Serbs. Indeed, so far as elementary edu- 
cation is concerned, Montenegro is better equipped than many much 
bigger states. The Russian Institute at Cetinje is an excellent school 
for girls, to which not only natives, but the Bocchesi of Cattaro and the 
members of the Corps Dip/omatique send their daughters. Lecturers 
explain to the people the advantages of learning, and the children 
of the Black Mountain show all that thirst for knowledge which is 
characteristic of the Southern Slavs. 

The long reign of Prince Nicholas—thirty-six years up to the 
present time—has witnessed great progress in the mountain State. 
He has persuaded his subjects to make roads and has opened up the 
interior of his country to carriage traffic. Hitherto it had been the 
fixed policy of Montenegro to make the means of communication 
as difficult as possible ; for, so argued the mountaineers, “ where 
carriages can come up, cannon can come upalso.” Prince Nicholashas 
changed all that, and to-day a high road as fine as the Corniche runs 
from the Montenegrin frontier above Cattaro to Cetinje, and thence 
by way of Rjeka and Podgorica up the Zeta Valley to Nikéi¢. 
From there it is proposed—so the Prince told me—to carry on the 
road down to the Bocche di Cattaro at Risano, a place which was 
intended by nature for the dépét of Montenegrin trade. Lack of 
funds has prevented an even greater “extension of roads,” and the 
Eastern part of the principality, where are great forests like those of 
Bosnia, is therefore quite undeveloped.' Since 1881 Austria has 
given Montenegro a subsidy of 30,000 florins a year for the purpose 
of road-making, the payment being made for obvious reasons not in 


' Mr. Kennedy, in his very interesting Report for the Year 1895 on the Trade of 
Montenegro (Foreign Office Reports, No. 1761), calculates that there are 974 miles 
of regular roads in the principality. 
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cash but in kind. But, except in a “ famine year,” the Montenegrin 
Government cannot do much in this direction. When, however, 
scarcity of food compels the inhabitants to work, they are employed 
on the roads and paid by provisions. The existing highways are 
kept in order by forcing every man who lives near a road to devote 
four days’ labour to it every six months or to pay four florins towards 
its maintenance. In the Berlin Treaty arrangements were made for 
a railway round the Bay of Antivari, and a line on the Décauville 
system has been planned. But nothing has lately been heard of the 
scheme. A Montenegrin railway would never pay. The Black 
Mountain is long likely to retain the distinction of being the only 
State in Europe—except the Republic of San Marino—which the 
locomotive has never traversed. On the other hand, it now boasts 
of a diligence, for which Austria provides a subsidy of 8,000 florins,! 
and an admirable postal and telegraphic service, while an Anglo- 
Montenegrin company has begun to run steamers on the beautiful 
Lake of Scutari and down the river Boiana. 

To Prince Nicholas too belongs the honour of having doubled the 
size of his principality and having gained forit its long-coveted outlet on 
the sea. The effect of this has been to completely alter the character of 
Montenegro. Before the Treaty of Berlin and the subsequent 
delimitations of frontier, the principality consisted of two ridges of 
barren mountain joined together by the narrow valley of the Zeta, 
which was the weak point at which the Turks invariably directed their 
attacks. Without pasture-land, without a sea-board, the country 
seemed to have no commercial future before it, and possessed no 
adequate means of nourishing its inhabitants. But the cession of 
large tracts of fertile and well-wooded lands by the Sultan, and the 
addition of some thirty miles of sea-frontage on the Adriatic, with the 
two harbours of Dulcigno and Antivari, have opened new possibilities 
for the warrior nation. At present the Montenegrins are in a transi- 
tion state ; the men still consider work a disgrace, and dearly love .a 
border-foray on the frontier. But the Prince has made strenuous 
efforts to introduce, as he told me, such elements of European—they 
talk in Montenegro of “going to Europe ”—civilisation as -he con- 
siders suitable. Constitutional government is, of course, a very long 
way off, but the example of Servia shows that the Southern Slavs 
are hardly ripe for parliamentary institutions. Montenegro, under 


’ The patriarchal government of Montenegro is well exemplified by one of the 
rules of this conveyance: ‘The traveller is entitled to the seat marked upon his 
ticket, but the respect due by youth to age requires that the former should always 
yield the best places to their seniors.” 
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the firm but just rule of her Prince, has been spared those fierce 
faction-fights which have been the curse of the modern kingdom of 
Servia; and, for my part, having seen something of both the Serb 
States, I give my vote unreservedly in favour of the principality. No 
part of the Balkan Peninsula, unless it be that Ba/kan-Musterstaat, 
Bosnia-Herzegovina, is so well governed as the Black Mountain. A 
stranger can travel through the land in the midst of an armed popula- 
tion—for every Montenegrin carries a loaded revolver—without fear, 
and if that stranger be an Englishman he will be welcomed in every 
town and village as a fellow-countryman of Mr. Gladstone, to whose 
efforts the Montenegrins attribute much of their success. The 
demonstration at Dulcigno in 1880, the speeches and writings of the 
veteran English statesman on their behalf, and the interest which he 
still shows in their welfare, have filled this mountain people with a 
deep sense of gratitude. Ifa cynic asserts that no such virtue exists 
in politics, let him go to Montenegro—he will find it there. 

Military reform is another achievement of the present ruler. 
Prince Nicholas has had much personal experience of fighting, for 
he has had two wars with the Turks during his reign. His capture 
of the famous fortress of NikSié after a four months’ siege was a 
considerable exploit, and he is never tired of telling stories of the 
“ Homeric battles” which were fought round that town. But his 
own observation and the universal practice of other nations have 
convinced him that it is high time for Montenegro to have a regular 
army. Till this year the army has simply been the people under 
arms. [very man, except the Mussulman inhabitants of Dulcigno, 
was a soldier; even lads went out to the wars, while the women, 
accustomed to bear huge burdens on their backs, formed the com- 
missariat department. Uniform there is none, save the national 
dress, and that is far more picturesque than any military outfit. But 
last year the Prince began building barracks at Cetinje, and, now 
that they are opened, a battalion will be sent there for three months’ 
training, when it will be succeeded by another. By this means 
every Montenegrin will have three months’ drill every ten or twelve 
vears. A military college has also been established at Podgorica, 
and last year a ship-load of rifles, not, however, of the latest pattern, 
was presented to Prince Nicholas by his namesake, the young Czar. 
Montenegro is, therefore, much better armed than she was in either 
the war of 1862 or in that of 1876 and 1877. I have before me a 
detailed estimate of the forces which she could put into the field at 
the present time, from which it appears that her fighting strength 
amounts to 36,222 men, infantry and artillery. Cavalry would, of 
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course, be useless in so mountainous a country, and the 64 
Perianiks, or body-guard of the Prince, are the only mounted force. 

Whether Prince Nicholas will make use of his new arms and his 
new military organisation against either of his great neighbours, is a 
very doubtful question. He has lately said of the Serbs that they 
are “upright and do not covet the possessions of others. They wish 
only to preserve what is theirown.”' He struck me as an eminently 
practical man of affairs, who was not likely to be diverted from solid 
advantages by the dream of a Great Serb Empire. No doubt he 
has grievances against Austria, which retains the haven of Spica on 
the Bay of Antivari, and occupies the Herzegovina, the land whence his 
forefathers came, the land whose rocks have been reddened by the 
blood of many of his friends. But the Austrian occupation is a 
fait accompli, which will never be altered now. Something might, 
however, be done to lessen the heavy duty of 18 florins, charged by 
the Austrians for every head of cattle imported. As the Montenegrin 
cattle are small, and worth 40 florins apiece, this leads to constant 
smuggling and occasional bloodshed. Such territorial accessions as 
will fall to Montenegro in the future are much more likely to be in 
the direction of Albania, at the expense of the Turk. It is only 
natural to suppose that, when the next European Congress holds 
inquiry, or it may be, inquest, on the body of the “sick man,” 
Montenegro will have her pound of flesh. Such an event would be 
a direct gain, not merely for Crnagora, but for civilisation. For the 
present condition of Albania is a scandal and a shame, while under 
Prince Nicholas the Albanians would doubtless become as industrious 
as they are now at Podgorica or Mostar. 

But, whatever the future may have in store for her, Montenegro 
has every cause to be proud of her past and satisfied with her present. 
She is no longer, as she was when Tennyson wrote the poem which 
has made his name a household word at Cetinje, the “smallest 
among peoples.” But she can justly remind the world at this 
historic festival of her 


Warriors beating back the swarm 
Of Turkish Islém for five hundred years. 


Moreover, the betrothal of the third surviving daughter of her 
Prince to the future King of Italy has given her additional importance 
in the world of politics, and has thrown the glamour of romance over 
this national anniversary. These two events will, indeed, make the 
year 1896 memorable in the rough mountain-story of the virgin- 
state of the Balkan Peninsula. 


W. MILLER, 
1 Speech at Belgrade, June 28, 1896. 
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THE AUTHOR OF 
“MANON LESCAUT.” 


HE story of “ Manon Lescaut ” is related in one of the few world- 
wide novels that have survived amid the deluge of modern 
fiction. It has the vitality of “ Gil Blas” without its humour ; the 
tenderness of “ Tristram Shandy” without its lewdness ; the pathos of 
“Werter ” deprived of its exaggerated sentimentalism ; and it will hold 
its place as superior in naturalness and fertility of invention to the 
vast crowd of recent novels of a serious kind. To the austere 
British mind, perhaps, the peculiar connection betwixt the hero and 
heroine may seem very shocking and indefensible ; but those who 
can read “Tom Jones,” “Roderick Random,” or “ Peregrine 
Pickle” without a blush need not fear contamination from the 
simple and affecting narrative of the adventures of Manon Lescaut 
and the Chevalier des Grieux. An acute French critic has declared 
that this story was the original type of Bernardin de St. Pierre’s 
“ Paul et Virginie” and Chateaubriand’s “ Atala,” “two contemporary 
chefs-d’auvre which will save from forgetfulness the literature of our 
epoch”; and he describes the work in glowing terms as a history 
of the human heart not unworthy of Balzac. “Happy the facile 
writer,” he exclaims, “ who leaves behind him a few of the admirable 
pages which survive amid a literary chaos, and which shall never be 
wholly lost !” 

Wonderful as is the romance of “ Manon Lescaut,” the true story 
of its author's life is hardly less remarkable. It is to be feared that 
many who have read the romance with avidity and admiration have 
not troubled themselves much about the author. They may have 
considered him merely as a French romancer of the eighteenth 
century, not so ponderous in style as Mademoiselle de Scudéry, but 
still only a novelist who made one happy hit which he never repeated. 
Such a description is totally inadequate when applied to the author of 
* Manon Lescaut.” In an age noted for its voluminous literature he 
was one of its most prolific writers. At a time when English works 
were rarely translated into French he gave extensive versions of both 
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English fiction and travels, and was the first to present the novels of 
Samuel Richardson—“ Clarissa Harlowe” and “Sir Charles Grandison” 
—to his fellow-countrymen in a French dress. His own career, 
with all its marvellous vicissitudes, was as strange as any fictitious 
invention, and quite as tragic in its climax as the wildest melodrama. 

Antoine Frangois Prévost d’Exiles was born in 1697 at Hesdin, 
a little village in Artois. His family was highly esteemed in the 
locality, where his father held the position of magistrate and was 
reckoned a learned man in well-to-do circumstances. Everything 
seemed to promise a peaceful and distinguished career for young 
Francois. He early displayed a decided tendency towards literature, 
and his predilections in this respect were encouraged. From his 
father he received the rudiments of his education, and was trained 
in that strict respect for his parents and superiors which was 
characteristic of the time. Idleness was not tolerated in that 
household, and industry soon developed his literary tastes. His 
education was continued at Harcourt College, but his mind suddenly 
took an unlooked-for turn. He displayed a warlike ambition quite out 
of keeping with his studious character, and laying down the pen, he 
took up the sword, and became one of the King’s Musketeers. 
The traditions of his house did not forbid his gaining military 
renown, though a different career had been shaped for him; and 
his father consented to his abandoning literature for the Army. But 
he was born too late to achieve fame in this department of energy. 
Louis XIV. had passed the meridian of life, and the brilliant 
warriors by whom the “Grand Monarque” had been surrounded in 
the heyday of his glory had grown old with him. There was little 
hope of distinction, even for the most ardent soldier, in those piping 
times of peace ; and Prévost d’Exiles was neither a sluggard nor a 
voluptuary. His literary gifts were not appreciated by the flippant 
officers with whom he was brought into contact, and he had no 
desire to participate in the frivolous and vicious amusements which 
occupied their leisure. As a fainéant soldier he was not a success, 
and it was evident that he was losing time trying to become a 
dashing mousguetaire. Meanwhile his reputation as a scholar had 
attracted the notice of the Jesuits, ever on the look-out for capable 
recruits, and by promises of speedy promotion he was induced to 
give up the profession of arms, and to exchange his uniform for 
the severely simple garb of a priest. He took monastic vows, 
abjured the world and all its vanities, and willingly adopted the 
position of a man of peace, hoping thereby to win the renown which 
he could not gain as a soldier. 
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This change was hailed with pleasure in the paternal mansion. 
Prévost d’Exiles’s father was himself ofa literary turn. He had been 
delighted to find that his son was willing to doff the military toga for 
the priestly robe, and fondly anticipated that the youth would succeed 
better in the church than in the camp. His hopes soon appeared to 
be doomed to disappointment. Hardly had six months rolled over 
the young priest’s head ere he longed to escape from his religious 
vows. ‘Though he had kept himself free from scandal during his 
brief military career, he had necessarily been affected by the moral 
laxity that prevailed in the Army. It was needful that one 
destined to paint vividly the weaknesses and foibles of humanity 
should be brought face to face with the manners of his time. The 
artificial restraints imposed by his priestly vows, though these had 
been taken voluntarily, became irksome to him. He longed for the 
freedom he formerly enjoyed, and in a rash moment he defrocked 
himself and once more became a soldier, to the horror of his father 
and nearest relatives. It is said by one of his biographers that his 
father died suddenly from chagrin at seeing his Jesuit son “ donnant le 
bras dans la rue, en plein jour, 4 une belle dame de sa ville natale.” 
There can be no doubt that the young priest-soldier plunged into 
the excesses common amongst military comrades. How otherwise 
could he have learned the course of the tumultuous passions which 
he painted long afterwards in “ Manon Lescaut”? Some of the most 
pathetic incidents in that romance have plainly been suggested by his 
own experiences during his orageuse youth. 

It was his lot to be rescued from the dangers that environed 
him, and to be plucked as a brand from the burning. When he was 
twenty-four years of age it happened that his young mistress, a pro- 
totype of Manon Lescaut, to whom he was ardently devoted, suddenly 
deserted him for another lover. Had he been an average Briton he 
might have philosophised with the poet and said : 


If she be not fair for me, 
What care I how fair she be? 


But your passionate Frenchman, when disappointed in love, always 
runs to extremes ; and, instead of looking for a more faithful maid, 
D’Exiles forswore the fair sex entirely. As one of his eulogists has 
said in glowing French phrases, “he bowed his head under the 
unexpected blow ; his heart was broken as the heart always breaks for 
the first time ; he desired no longer to hear of the world, of love, or 
of war; he resumed with ardour a peaceful life, resigning himself 
to study, to ancient volumes, to prayer, and to meditation. The 
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defrocked lover became a Benedictine of the old strain—that is to say, 
a philosopher, a utilitarian, a veritable monk of the order of St. 
Benedict.” Was it possible for this soul, with all its Bohemian and 
poetic instincts, to be chained down to the dreary monotony of fasts 
and vigils, of feasts and masses that make up the life of the ordinary 
monk? Consider for a moment the life he had led—now a soldier, 
anon a priest ; again a warrior, and then amonk. Do waverers such 
as he was ever succeed in leading the world? An Ignatius Loyola 
may be a soldier turned monk, but a monk he must remain if he is 
to bea ruler of men. Poor D’Exiles was doomed to be “ everything 
by turns, but nothing long,” so that he might serve his apprentice- 
ship as a student of humanity and complete his career as a journey- 
man romancer. He must study the human heart in tempest and in 
calm. He must know the surging world outside the monastery, as 
well as the peaceful life within its cloisters, and learn practically that 
the cowl does not make the monk, nor the helmet the soldier. 

With characteristic thoroughness D’Exiles devoted himself at 
first to the rigours of a monastic life. He studied ardently, and 
gave himself up entirely to his religious duties and to literary diver- 
sions. He became one of the most eloquent of Parisian preachers 
and one of the most industrious of authors. But with equally 
characteristic waywardness he grew tired of the bonds that confined 
him. The outside world had still a powerful hold upon him; his 
mission as a literary creator had not been fulfilled. Though he wrote 
theological polemics and taught moral philosophy, these were not 
the spheres in which he was destined to exercise the greatest influence. 
Like many another genius, he had to try several forms of expression 
before he found his mét#ier. And, strange as it may appear, it was in 
the cloister that he wrote his first worldly romance, “ Les Mémoires 
d'un Homme de Qualité,” a work full of that deep knowledge of 
human nature which is the grand distinction of the successful 
romancer. Its publication formed another turning-point in his 
career. His love of humanity overcame his devotion to the Church, 
and he fled from the cloister to find refuge in Holland, then the 
chief citadel of Protestantism. But it was not to change his religion 
that D’Exiles left his native country. He had discovered his power 
as a writer of romance, and also found that an abbé who wrote fiction 
was not likely to attain the front rank in the France of his day. 
Holland had long been the seat of a free press, and he might hope 
to gain literary distinction there which would be denied to hiin in his 
own land. He had spent many years in the cloister, and had 
become as famous as he could hope to be within the limited range 
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of ecclesiasticism. In the Low Countries he was free to choose 
whatever department of literature his fancy might select, and was 
likely to obtain at least a competence, if not undying fame, within 
the borders of this alien country. For a long period he remained in 
Holland, and during his residence there he produced a perfect 
library of works in many volumes, sufficient to put to shame the 
puny labourers of literature of modern days. It was in Holland that 
he wrote the concluding volumes of the “ Mémoires d’un Homme de 
Qualité,” “ Manon Lescaut,” “Le Doyen de Killerine,” translations 
of Richardson’s “ Clarissa Harlowe,” and “Sir Charles Grandison,” 
a ponderous collection of “ Voyages” in sixteen volumes, and numerous 
other works, any one of which would have made him famous in our 
time. It is true that some of these have been swallowed up in the 
Lethe of literary forgetfulness, but they were not the less remarkable 
as having had their origin in a period of formalism in literature. 
Abbé Prévost d’Exiles was almost the last of the race to preserve the 
exquisite grace, the dignity of thought, the fluent ease of language 
that distinguished the best writers of the Louis Quatorze period. 
M. Jules Janin, referring to the Abbé’s works of this time, thus 
eloquently describes them: “ All that takes place in these books 
follows the rules of a long-established society ; there is nothing 
violent, nothing revolutionary ; the grotesque is banished from his 
fiction, and satire is barely tolerated ; everything happens without 
uproar or violence. And this may possibly explain why we have 
left to profound neglect these charming works of fiction, we who are 
blasé with the terrors, the crimes, the adulteries, and the remorse of 
modern romance.” 

During his years of exile the Abbé Prévost had made a name for 
himself which France could no longer ignore. A vast range of 
subjects—history, romance, geography, travels, short stories—had 
employed his facile pen, and he had shown himself to be a gifted 
writer of French and a competent translator of English. In composing 
these works he had found an outlet for the stormy passions that 
perturbed his youth, and the freedom he enjoyed suited well his 
Bohemian temperament. But he was none the less a patriotic 
Frenchman, and when he was invited to return to the land of his 
nativity he gladly seized the opportunity. In 1763 he quitted 
Holland and accepted the protection of the Cardinal de Bissy and 
the office of Almoner to the Prince de Conti. With the proceeds of 
his literary labours he purchased a small mansion near Chantilly, and 
settled there for the remainder of his days. His turbulent youth and 
vagabond manhood seemed likely to be succeeded by a peaceful old 
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age in this retired spot, “ot je suis trop heureux,” he wrote, “ avec 
ma vache et mes deux poules.” 

This happiness, however, was destined to be of brief duration. 
The end came suddenly, and in a most tragic manner. One day, 
when returning homewards through the fields, he fell to the earth, 
rendered unconscious by a stroke of apoplexy. Some peasant passing 
near saw the apparently lifeless body lying extended on the ground, 
and carried it to the house of the village surgeon. That worthy had 
probably never seen a case of apoplexy, and deeming that he had a 
corpse before him, he began a surgical autopsy to ascertain the cause 
of death. Hardly had he plunged the dissecting knife into the dead 
man’s breast than the hapless Abbé recovered consciousness, sat up 
for one brief moment, and then fell back mortally wounded. Never 
in the wildest dreams of his fiction had the Abbé devised so dramatic 
an ending for the career of one of his heroes as that by which his 
own life was terminated. He died in 1764, in the sixty-seventh year 
of his age. Not for years afterwards did the world discover how 
great a loss literature had sustained through the death of the Abbé 
Prévost d’Exiles. ‘‘Cette mort terrible couronna dignement cette 
vie si remplie d’agitations et d’aventures.” 

A mere list of the works written by the Abbé will be sufficient to 
show their voluminous nature and their diversified character. The 
books have been arranged chronologically, as far as possible, and it 
is believed that the catalogue is complete :—1730, “ Mémoires d’un 
Homme de Qualité qui est retiré du Monde,” six volumes. Two 
English translations were published in 1733 under the title ““ Memoirs 
of the Marquis de Bretagne” ; to which is added the “ Histoire du 
Chevalier des Grieux et de Manon Lescaut.” A separate English 
translation of “ Manon Lescaut” was published uniform with these 
volumes. 1732, “ Histoire de M. Cleveland, fils naturel de 
Cromwell,” six volumes, translated into English. 1733, “ Pour et 
Contre,” a literary journal, continued in successive years until it 
reached twenty volumes. 1733, first volume of a translation of 
Thuanus, the French historian Jacques de Thou (1513-1617), who 
wrote a history of his own times in Latin, published in London, 
seven volumes. D’Exiles contemplated a full translation of this work, 
but only completed one quarto volume. 1735, translation of Dryden’s 
play, “ All for Love.” 1735, “Le Doyen de Killerine,” six volumes, 
translated into English and published under the title “The Dean of 
Coleraine.” 1740, “ Histoire de Margaret de Anjou, Reine 
d’Angleterre,” two volumes, translated into English in 1755 in two 
volumes. 1741, “ Histoire d’une Grecque Moderne,” two volumes, 
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translated into English. 1741, “ Campagnes Philosophiques, ou 
Mémoires de M. de Montcalm,” two volumes, partly historical and 
partly fictitious. 1742, “ Mémoires pour servir 4 Histoire de Malthe,” 
one volume. 1742, “ Histoire de Guillaume le Conquérant, Roi 
d’Angleterre,” one volume. 1743, translation of Middleton’s “ Life 
of Cicero,” four volumes. 1744, translation of “Cicero’s Letters to 
Brutus,” with notes. 1745, “Mémoires d’un Honnéte Homme.” 
1745, et seg., “ Histoire Générale des Voyages,” sixteen volumes quarto, 
and also a second edition in sixty-four volumes, duodecimo. In 1780 
La Harpe abridged this compilation and added “Cook’s Voyages,” 
making twenty-one volumes, octavo. 1746, translation of Richard- 
son’s “ Clarissa Harlowe.” 1755, translation of Richardson’s “Sir 
Charles Grandison.” 1760, “Le Monde Moral,” four volumes. 
1760, translation of Hume’s “ History of England,” three volumes. 
1762, “ Mémoires pour servir a l’Histoire de la Vertu,” translated 
from the English, four volumes. 1763, translation of Hawksworth’s 
“ Almoran and Hamel.” 1764, a posthumous volume translated 
from the English under the title “ Lettres de Mentor 4 un Jeune 
Seigneur.” A selection from D’Exiles’ works was published at 
Amsterdam in 1783-45, entitled “CEuvres Choisies,” in thirty-nine 
volumes, octavo. His complete works make over 150 volumes, many 
of which have been republished separately. 

The extensive array of works by the Abbé Prévost might have 
made his name known amongst savanis, and have secured for him 
some reputation as a learned author ; but it is by “ Manon Lescaut” 
that he will chiefly be remembered. It is a unique study of feminine 
character, and so many of the incidents are partly autobiographical 
that even the eccentric personality of Manon seems to have been 
drawn from the life. An eminent French critic has said that St. 
Pierre’s Virginie is Prévost’s Manon purified, just as Chateau- 
briand’s Atala is Virginie Christianised. Certainly there is little 
of either purity or Christianity in Manon. She is a child of Nature, 
utterly devoid of principle, anxious only to secure personal ease, 
comfort, and pleasure for herself, no matter at what cost. Her 
character differs entirely from that other profound study of femininity, 
Gustave Flaubert’s Madame Bovary. The latter is drawn into 
evil ways through exmui, and as a revulsion from the commonplace 
mediocrity of her husband. Manon had no such excuse. The 
devotion and self-sacrifice of her lover, the Chevalier des Grieux, 
occasionally touched her heart, but was not sufficiently powerful to 
keep her true tohim. From the very outset of the story her selfish- 
ness is made apparent. She was being conveyed to a convent against 
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her will when she accidentally encountered the Chevalier in the 
courtyard of an inn that formed a stage on her journey. He fell in 
love with her at first sight, as impressionable young Frenchmen 
sometimes do, and aftera very brief interview she proposed that they 
should elope and fly to Paris. Her only purpose was to escape from 
the threatened restraints of convent life, and she affected a reciprocity 
of feeling merely to lead her lover to rescue her. Their flight was 
successfully accomplished, and they took up house together in Paris 
without asking either Church or State to sanction their union. The 
first few weeks passed agreeably enough, and the Chevalier was so 
enamoured of Manon that he proposed to introduce her to his father, 
convinced that she would be accepted as his wife ; but te this project 
she would not give her consent. When the small sum of money at 
their command began to fail, Manon did not scruple to replenish her 
purse by the price of her honour, and the discovery of her unfaith- 
fulness filled the Chevalier with horror but did not cure him of his 
infatuation. At this juncture his elder brother came and carried 
him forcibly to his home, and there he was detained, partially as a 
prisoner, in the hope that his love-sickness would pass away. To 
some extent this plan succeeded, and the Chevalier was at length 
persuaded to enter the Sorbonne as a student of Theology. It is 
remarkable that the main event in the career of Prévost’s hero 
corresponded in several respects with his own life. The young 
Chevalier abandoned the profession of arms for the life of an 
ecclesiastic, precisely as the author did. Des Grieux became 
renowned as a scholar, but on one fatal morning when he was to 
make a public display at St. Sulpice the incorrigible Manon appeared 
and had an interview with him, which resulted in his once more 
eloping with her, casting all his fair prospects behind him. With 
consummate power the novelist narrates how the spell which this 
enchantress had thrown over him led the Chevalier downwards in the 
moral scale, making him a thief, a card-sharper, and a murderer, yet 
remaining her devoted slave amid all her caprices. He suffers im- 
prisonment and degradation of every kind for her sake ; and when at 
length she is sentenced to transportation, he endures expatriation 
with her, and after terrible sufferings he closes her eyes in death on a 
foreign shore. There isa deep moral lesson pervading the whole of 
this fascinating story, yet it is never obtruded. Prévost never 
descends to preachiness or moralising. He suffers the various 
incidents which he relates to impress the reader, and it is impossible 
to escape the warning and instruction which these convey. Many 
artists have found striking subjects in the story of Manon Lescaut. 
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In the Salon of 1896 there was a remarkable picture by Albert 
Lynch showing the lovers about to embark in the convict ship. 
Massenet composed the opera of ‘‘ Manon” in 1883, founding the 
libretto upon this notable story. 

There are many points of contrast between Flaubert’s Madame 
Bovary and Prévost’s Manon Lescaut. The (former becomes 
wicked first of all because of the secretiveness which was part of her 
character, and afterwards to relieve the insipidity of her life with an 
unemotional but sincerely attached husband. Manon had no such 
excuse—if excuse it be—for her transgressions. She was a paresseuse 
anda sybarite, a lover of ease and pleasure. Had the Chevalier been 
able to supply her desires from his own purse she might have remained 
true to him ; when he failed to doso she transferred her devotion to 
a wealthier lover. Such characters are to be met; with in real life 
and in both sexes: men and women so completely void of settled 
moral principles that they may commit the most stupendous crimes 
without being conscious of their own turpitude. The honour of 
having been the first to depict in forcible ‘language the fearful 
derangement such a creature may cause in the social system belongs 
to the author of “ Manon Lescaut.” 


A, H. MILLAR, 
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THE DECLINE OF FUR SEALING. 


WO hundred miles almost due north from Unalaska, the 
largest island of that chain which stretches two-thirds of the 
distance across the North Pacific from Alaska to Kamschatka, lies a 
small group of islands which are perhaps richer, and which have 
assuredly given rise to more international complications, than any 
other group of equal extent in any portion of the globe. These are 
the Pribyloff Islands, and their wealth is derived from the vast 
numbers of fur seals which go there to breed in the spring months 
of every year. The islands are four in number, and their names are 
St. Paul, St. George, Otter, and Walrus Islands.. The last-named is 
a mere ledge of lava, flat-capped, and nearly awash ; and besides 
being a favourite summer resort of the animal whose name has been 
given to it, has been made the breeding ground of countless 
thousands of sea birds and wild fowl. Otter Island rises sheer and 
bold, out of a sea that is generally vexed, to a height of three hun- 
dred feet. Save at the northern extremity, where the land drops to . 
afford man a landing-place, the black, precipitous wall stretches all 
round, and is anything but inviting. At one time sea otters congre- 
gated there ; but most of them had been slaughtered and the rest 
had vanished to more congenial quarters even before the sale of © 
Alaska by Russia to the United States. Six miles to the north-east 
is St. Paul, a large island inhabited by nearly two hundred Aleut 
Indians, who, together with the local representatives of the company 
owning the lease of the islands, are concerned, during about eight 
months of the year, with the sealing industry, and who hibernate 
during the remaining four. It is a barren place, obviously volcanic 
in origin, with a backbone of hills running east and west from shore 
to shore, and no vegetation save grasses, tussocks of wild wheat, and 
a few gaily-coloured lichens and crinkled mosses. Sand-dunes 
along the shore, and for some distance inland from most points, are 
plentiful here, and, as they are eminently suitable as rookery grounds, 
and as, moreover, they are almost entirely absent from St. George, 
the other large island of the group, which is nearly thirty miles away, 
the relative superiority of St. Paul as a sealing station is u:.derstood. 
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For the rest, St. George rises high, abrupt, and bluffy, and has a 
population of less than a hundred, who live in neat little wooden 
houses that rather suggest a New England village, and who have a 
church in which to worship, and a school in which their children 
may be educated. 

Apart from their connection with the sealing industry, there is 
little that is attractive about the Pribyloff Islands. When the sky is 
clear and the sun is shining they are no worse to gaze upon than 
many an outlying sea-washed island, say on the western coast of 
Ireland or the northern coast of Scotland. But then the sky is very 
rarely clear, and the sun very rarely shines in this part of the Behring 
Sea ; and the desolate isolation of these two islands with their two 
satellites impresses one almost painfully as he beats about under 
their lee in a thick drizzling mist which seems never to cease through- 
out the summer, or in an exceedingly damp fog which overhangs the 
land, refusing to lift, and allowing only the summits of Polavina 
Sapka and of Boga Slov to be visible 600 feet in the air. About 
October the cold winds from Siberia carry off the moisture and clear 
the air. But by this time the seals have taken their departure ; the 
pelagic sealers, induced by this consideration and by the stormy 
weather, have done the same thing ; and when both animals and 
‘men begin to reappear with the return of spring, the warm ocean 
current that drives up from the Pacific has melted the sludgy ice- 
floes which drifted down from the north, and has reasserted itself 
‘once more. Evidence of that reassertion remains almost constant 
until the next autumn in the shape of those fog-banks which hang 
over the islands and the sea line, and those persistent drizzles which 
prevent one from ever being dry. There is an atmosphere of heavi- 
ness and depression hanging over everything. During the months 
of June, July, and August for eight years past there have only been 
eight clear days. The temperature seldom reaches freezing-point 
during the sealing season. On the other hand, the mean for August 
—the warmest month—does not go higher than 47° F. These are 
just the conditions desired by the seals, and it is because they 
present them so uniformly that the Pribyloff Islands on the eastern 
side of the Behring Sea, and in a lesser degree the Commander 
Islands on the western side, happen to be the most famous breeding 
grounds of the northern hemisphere. The fur seal cannot endure 
extreme cold ; therefore on the approach of winter it takes its long 
swims into the Pacific. It cannot breed in the water ; therefore on 
the approach of spring it makes its way northward again. The 
American herd, for the most part if not exclusively, swims straight 
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across from the outlying Aleutian Islands to the neighbourhood of 
Queen Charlotte and Vancouver Islands, and on the return trip 
skirts the coast of Alaska and re-enters the Behring Sea by way of 
Unalaska. The Russian herd winters in the seas off Japan, and (save 
for those that breed on Robben Island, in the Sea of Okhotsk), 
returns to the Commander Islands by the way it came. They 
choose their summer homes for their isolation and their climate. 
Sunshine and warmth are injurious to them. They look for a cool, 
moist, and cloudy place, and this is what they find without further 
seeking on the two groups of islands which we have named in the 
Behring Sea. 

The United States acquired the Pribyloff group along with the 
vast province of Alaska in 1868, and after the huge slaughter by 
poachers in 1869, when over 200,000 animals were killed, im- 
posed regulations designed for the perpetuation of the breed and 
the benefit of the Treasury at Washington. The latter aim has 
been accomplished, for the revenue derived to date has been far in 
excess of the sum paid to Russia for the whole of the province. But, 
in spite of its best endeavours, America finds the animals diminishing 
in number every year, admittedly as a result of the growth of pelagic 
sealing in the Behring Sea and in the open Pacific. By the terms of 
the first lease of the islands the Alaska Commercial Company was 
permitted to kill one hundred thousand seals perannum. The number 
will appear large, but there is space for more than 3,000,000 seals 
on the two islands, and down to 1881 they were crowded ; and, as 
the killing was limited (save for a fixed number of pups which served 
as food for the natives) to the superfluous males, there was really a 
fairly steady increase of life on the rookeries. Between 1881 and 1824 
the number remained stationary, and then began to dwindle. The 
extent to which it has fallen away may be inferred from the fact that 
last year only 15,000 males were killed, and that the average 
for the past six years is no more than 13,500. It is impossible to 
ascribe the falling-away to the off-shore sealing carried on by the 
native tribes of Alaska and Washington Territory between the months 
of November and May. This has always been a recognised industry, 
which can be said to count for nothing in the extermination question, 
by reason of the relatively small number of animals killed by the 
crude methods in use. Besides, this branch has also declined ; the 
seals seen are fewer, and the take is smaller than was the case even 
six years ago. 

Simultaneously with the decline on the islands, and along the 
north-west coast of the American continent, pelagic sealing has gone 
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on flourishing from year to year. This kind of sealing had its actual 
beginnings outside the Behring Sea in 1879. In that year there were 
two or three schooners in the trade, all engaged in the Pacific north 
of the forty-fifth parallel. In 1884 there were twelve schooners, and 
one of them, the Afary Eilen, passed into the Behring Sea to improve 
her luck, which had not been bad. In 1885 there were sixteen 
pelagic sealers, and two of them copied the example of the Mary 
£ilen and followed the seals past Unalaska. In the succeeding 
season the entire fleet, which had grown to eighteen vessels by this 
time, spent one-half of their time in the open ocean and the other 
half in the neighbourhood of the seal islands, and some, at least, of 
them made raids upon the rookeries, and committed havoc among 
bulls, bachelors, mothers, and pups. It takes about four years for 
the injurious effects of the pelagic methods to manifest themselves ; 
and this accounts for the fact that, between 1881 and 1884 inclusive, 
there was no marked fluctuation, either upwards or downwards, in 
the size of the herd. In 1885, however, the decrease was startling 
and unmistakable, and_for the first time it was found impracticable 
to kill the number of seals permitted in the lease. So far from 
recovering the lost ground in the following season, matters grew 
worse. They have continued to grow worse every year since. 
Meanwhile, pelagic sealing was extending. In 1889 there were twenty- 
three vessels ; in 1890 there were twenty-nine ; in 1891 there were 
fifty ; in 1894, sixty-two ; and in 1895, ninety-seven, of which sixty- 
two were Canadian and thirty-five American. 

When the American Government re-leased the sealing on the 
Pribyloff Islands in 1890 to the American Commercial Company, 
the killing limit was reduced from the 100,000 permitted to the 
first holders of the lease to 60,000 for the first season, and the 
Secretary of the Treasury reserved to himself the right to reduce 
this limit, @ discrétion, during succeeding seasons. Last year, as 
we have already stated, he found it imperative to fix the number 
at 15,000 males. In the same year the Canadian and American 
schooners captured in the Behring Sea 44,169 seals, and in the 
open sea, north of the thirty-fifth degree of latitude, 12,122 more, 
the total pelagic catch being 56,291 seals. As compared with the 
corrected figures for the 1894 season, this shows a net falling-off 
of 5,547 seals, which is accounted for by the poverty of the spring 
catch along the coast. But the number killed in the Behring Sea 
alone was larger by 12,584 (say 40 per cent.) than in the previous 
year. 

It was in order to provide some effective check against the 
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threatened extermination of the whole race of seals from the Pribyloff 
Islands, and to define accurately the position of the various parties 
interested, with a view to the cessation of disputes for the future, 
that the Court of Arbitration met in Paris in 1893. After settling 
the several points relating to the jurisdiction of the American 
Government in the Behring Sea, the arbitrators passed nine regula- 
tions for “the proper protection and preservation of the fur seal in, 
or habitually reverting to,” that sea. Among other things, they 
established a close season, extending from May 1 to July 31 inclusive, 
“in the part of the Pacific Ocean to the north of 35 degrees of lati- 
tude and eastward of 180 degrees of longitude, till it strikes the water 
boundaries described in Article 1 of the treaty of 1867, between the 
United States and Russia” ; made it unlawful to use nets, firearms, 
and explosives in the Behring Sea, and prohibited the killing of the 
seals at any time and in any manner whatsoever within sixty geo- 
graphical miles of the Pribyloff Islands. They further made it 
incumbent upon the master of a sealing schooner to keep a strict 
account of the date and place of each several operation and the 
number and sex of the seals captured during every day of the 
season. 

So far as they went, the regulations were admirable. The 
arbitrators could not have gone much further without inflicting a 
death-blow upon pelagic sealing. All the same, they failed to put a 
check upon the diminution of the herds, It is very easy to see 
where the root of the trouble lies, if one only cares to see it. The 
spring catch last season was poor, as we have stated. Information 
received up to the time of writing indicates that the catch this spring 
has been poorer still. The position is significant, as showing that 
the excessive killing has begun to react upon the legalised marauders 
themselves in that branch in which mere numbers tell for or against 
success, The increased catch in the Behring Sea is accounted for 
by the increase in the number of schooners, and by the fact that, 
while they are at the Pribyloff Islands at all, the mother seals must 
leave the islands to find food for the sustenance of their young. 
This is the most potent consideration of all. The females 
swim rapidly, and they go great distances in the search for food. 
They are known to travel as far as two hundred miles from the 
breeding grounds, so that, generous as the sixty-mile limit appears, 
it is really of no value in saving the suckling mothers from the hands 
of the men on the prowl for them. No seal mother will suckle any 
pup but her own, and, as her progeny is entirely dependent upon her 
alone for the first three or four months of its existence, it follows that 
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the mother must make many excursions into the water before her 
pup is able to look after itself. The chances are twenty to one that 
on one of these numerous expeditions—it may be on the first, or it 
may be on the tenth—she is speared and killed by the pelagic 
hunters. At any rate, the latest official returns show that seventy- 
three per cent. of the American and fifty-six per cent. of the Canadian 
catch (the mean is as nearly as possible sixty-five per cent.) in the 
Behring Sea last year consisted of females, and that 28,000 seal pups 
were found dead from starvation last year on St. Paul and St. George 
Islands, because their mothers had been killed outside the sixty-mile 
zone. These figures, serious though they are, do not represent the 
total mortality. The loss after killing in the water varies consider- 
ably, according to the skill of the hunter, the proximity of the boat 
to the seal, and the state of the weather. Say that two are lost for 
one recovered—an almost absurdly low estimate—and you come a 
little nearer to an adequate notion of the number killed. But even 
all this does not complete the catalogue of the pelagic sealers’ 
delinquencies. Last year more than twelve thousand animals were 
killed on the way northwards. Three out of five of these were gravid 
females. They were hurrying to the islands to deliver their young 
when they were caught. 

One need not pursue all the issues raised up by considerations 
such as these, and it is almost an insult to the reader’s intelligence to 
point out to him that this burning of the candle at both ends—this 
cutting off of the future as well as the present supply under circum- 
stances peculiarly revolting—is bound to make a difference in the 
total of the herd. The Pribyloff seals now do not exceed 200,000 
all told, and four years ago, according to a careful estimate, there 
were more than double that number. The Canadians point 
triumphantly to the increase of the pelagic catch, in face of the 
restrictions, as proof that the herds are flourishing as they never 
flourished before. ‘They quietly ignore the fact that it must be on 
the breeding islands that the diminution first shows itself, and that 
chances of killing are theirs in the Behring Sea which the Govern- 
ment will not permit on the islands. But for the fine haul of mother 
seals after the close time, the pelagic season of 1895 would have 
been perhaps the most disastrous in the history of the trade. In two 
or three years, provided the Americans do not, in the meantime, 
carry out their threat of killing all the seals on the islands, with the 
idea of ridding themselves once for all of their sealing troubles, the 
falling-off of the pelagic catch ought to convince all men concerned 
or interested that the breed is being exterminated. In the mind of 
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an impartial observer there can be no valid doubt that the American 
contention is the right one. The United States are the owners of 
the Pribyloff Islands, from which they have derived a large income, 
by the scale of the concession to kill seals, and by the tax paid by 
the Company on every skin taken on the islands. Not unnaturally 
they look with anger upon the wholesale slaughter of females by the 
men whom they regard as interlopers. But while they do not love the 
pelagic fishers, they have not been unwilling to tolerate them on 
equitable terms. The trouble arises over the definition of the word 
equitable. Not unnaturally, again, they are dissatisfied with the 
Paris award, because experience, which has proved dear to them and 
cheap to the other side, has shown it to have failed largely of its 
beneficent purpose. They are at no pains to conceal their dissatis- 
faction. Thus in the report for 1895 of the Secretary of the Treasury 
we find these remarks : 

“The experience of the last two seasons, during which fur sealing 
fishing was conducted under the Paris award regulations, must satisfy 
the most sceptical that these regulations will not result in protecting 
the seal herd from undue destruction. While it is undoubtedly true 
that these regulations, by establishing a closed season during May, 
June, and July, have somewhat retarded the destruction, yet the 
official figures of the catch justify the conclusion that, under their 
operation, the fur seals of the American herd will be exterminated 
commercially within a few years.” 

It will be remembered that the American advocates at Paris 
insisted strenuously that the only practical regulation would be one 
prohibiting pelagic sealing north of the thirty-fifth degree of latitude. 
This, however, would mean the virtual extermination of the pelagic 
sealers themselves, for the animals rarely go as far south as this ; anda 
regulation to this effect would resultin a monopoly to the Americans 
on the one side and to the Russians on the other. It was decided 
that the Paris regulations should be submitted to a new examination 
every five years. On this basis the next meeting of representatives 
will take place in 1898, unless there be an extraordinary call in the 
meantime, and it is a question whether a rearrangement in that 
year will not come too late. But assuming that it will not, some 
radical changes will have to be made at the next meeting ; and 
(among other departures) it will be necessary either to exclude the 
pelagic sealers altogether from the Behring Sea, or to extend the close 
time and enlarge the limit, for it has been clearly demonstrated that 
a sixty-mile radius is totally inadequate to protect the females, and, 
consequently, their young. 
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Whatever may have been the shortcomings of the American rule 
on the Pribyloff Islands down to 1890, it is certain that our friends 
are doing all in their power now to maintain the breed and to nullify, 
if they may, the inimical influences at work. Raids by unscrupulous 
rovers were rather numerous at one time. There was undoubtedly 
much over-driving. There were stampedes upon the rookeries 
occasioned by efforts to secure “drives” too close to their borders, 
or by carelessness of various kinds, which led to the trampling to 
death of many pups and to the premature departure of many 
adults. Then something like 7 per cent. of the unweaned pups were 
killed for food—and let it be observed, by the way, that seal meat is 
not to be despised provided you do not get a satiety of it. In 1891, 
as we have seen, the killable limit was reduced. In regard to this 
year, it may be remarked—as showing how the rookeries had become 
depleted by the operations of the pelagic sealers, added to the limit 
until then in force on the island—that the catch was only 21,238, 
and that 60,000 could not have been obtained even had the time for 
killing been unrestricted. 

The regulations now in force are very strict. No females what- 
ever may be killed, the killable class consisting of the bachelors 
which congregate on the “hauling ” grounds, and are prevented from 
approaching the breeding grounds by the ferocity of the older bulls, 
who are sufficiently numcrous for all purposes. There is no disturb- 
ance of the feeding seals, and not a single firearm is permitted to be 
used between the day on which the first seal arrives and the day on 
which the last seal departs. Government agents supervise the killing. 
The natives, who are the only individuals who diive or handle the 
seals, start out between two and six o’clock in the morning and drive 
inland a small herd of bachelors. They move slowly enough—a 
mile in three hours—to prevent the animals from becoming over- 
heated and their fur from becoming spoilt. On the killing grounds 
they divide the seals, which are very docile beasts, into groups—or, as 
their phrase is, “‘ pods”—of twenty or thirty, select a given number of 
three or four year animals, and kill them with clubs. The remainder 
wander back to the water again. A bachelor seal invariably returns 
to the hauling ground he came from, and that particular ground is 
left unmolested for seven or eight days in order that he may re- 
cuperate. After the skins have been removed, the Government 
agent counts them. They are salted and packed in “kenches” 
in the salt houses near by, and the natives eat some portion of the 
flesh, and leave the remainder to rot. They are tremendous eaters 
of seal-meat, but obviously the three hundred who inhabit the two 
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islands are not equal to the task of consuming all the flesh of all the 
animals killed. It may be imagined, therefore, that by the end of 
the season the odour from the rotting carcasses is very pungent, and 
far from pleasing. Strange to say, there is never any outbreak of 
fever among the natives, who for the rest are looked after by the 
Americans as they never were by the Russians. When the former 
came they found these Aleuts wretchedly destitute. They lived in 
semi-subterranean huts built of turf and such pieces of driftwood and 
whalebone as had been washed up on the beach. The Russian 
Fur Company supplied them with next to nothing, and they sub- 
sisted almost entirely upon scal-meat. There being no natural fuel 
supplies on the islands, they kept themselves warm by crowding 
together in their turf houses and by covering themselves with the 
grasses that grow on the higher reaches. The lease to the Alaska Com- 
mercial Company stipulated for the annual supply by the Company 
to the inhabitants of St. Paul and St. George of 25,000 dried salmon, 
sixty cords of wood, and a sufficient quantity of salt and preserved 
meats ; for the maintenance of a school on each island during at 
least eight months of the year ; and for the exclusion of all distilled 
spirits and spirituous liquors from the trade with the natives. These 
conditions were faithfully carried out. More than that, the Com- 
pany provided decent wooden houses rent and repair free ; erected 
churches ; established stores at which goods were sold about as 
cheaply as they could be procured in San Francisco ; provided 
medical attendance and medicines gratis, and even founded and 
maintained a savings bank. Under the new lease, eighty tons of 
coal have been substituted for the sixty cords of wood; the Secretary of 
the Treasury decides what shall be the quantity of provisions dis- 
tributed gratuitously every year; and in addition to the existing 
obligations, the Company is compelled to make provision for the 
sick and the aged and for widows and children. 

The hunters have a fixed nomenclature to designate the several 
motions and attitudes of the seals in the water. When an animal 
is “ finning ” it is lying on its back gently moving its flippers ; when 
“ breeching” it is leaping out of the water as a dolphin does ; when 
“travelling” or “feeding” it is moving along at a goodrate. A 
“sleeping” seal, again, lies on its back on the surface with only its 
nose and the tips of its hind flippers protruding above the waves. 
“Rolling ” is an equally expressive phrase ; it is epplied to an animal 
that is lazily engaged in rolling over upon the surface of the water. 
In any one of these positions the seal offers a fair mark for the 
Winchester rifle or the shot gun (loaded with buckshot) of the white 
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hunter in the open waters of the North Pacific, and sometimes, it 
cannot be doubted, in the Behring Sea itself. The Indian uses a 
spear when hunting from his canoe along the coast, and, as the spear 
is attached to a stout line, the percentage of losses by sinking is 
infinitesimal. When he is engaged on a schooner he still prefers his 
own weapon. He leaves firearms to the less expert white man, who 
cannot handle a spear with deadly effect, and who anyway feels more 
at home with a “shooting iron” in his hands. The heavy loss by 
sinking that goes along with the use ofa rifle is easily explained. The 
shot is fired at a distance ranging usually from thirty up to one hundred 
yards, from a boat which is being tossed about by choppy waves. If 
the seal be wounded it takes a big dive and has a good chance of 
escape provided there is not a cordon of boats on the watch for its 
reappearance. In the end it may die, or it may recover and find 
its way to the Pribyloff or the Commander Islands somewhat later 
in the season than had been its original intention. Maimed and 
limping animals are always to be seen on the islands, and buckshot 
is constantly being picked out of the hides of the male seals killed by 
the Company. Should the seal be killed it sinks, and if the shot 
which despatched it has been fired from a distance of fifty yards or 
more the carcass has probably disappeared beyond the reach of any 
gaff long before the boat reaches the spot. No boat goes out without 
a gaff six feet long; but distance from the seal, the skill of the 
hunter in marking the exact place, and the condition and colour of the 
water are all elements which count in the recovery or the loss of the 
animal. There is no superfluity of sentiment about the hunter. He 
cannot tell the sex of the creature that bobs up suddenly out of the 
water. If he could it would make no difference to him. Female or 
male, his business is to capture as many as he can in the time at his 
disposal. For his outlay is heavy; the expenses of the trip are 
cumulative, whether his catch be large or small; and he reckons 
there is no room for mercy—if such a thought ever enters his head at 
all—with so many other fellows further on to snap up what he allows 
to pass, and with such heavy drawbacks upon his profits. Be he 
Canadian or be he American, he has nothing but abuse for the regula- 
tions which compel him to respect the close season, and to stop out- 
side the sixty-mile zone after he has been allowed to pass Unalaska 
on the way north. We suppose he is not to be blamed for pursuing 
his advantages. He is acting within his rights, and should he choose 
to go beyond them he takes the risk of the confiscation of his catch 
and even his vessel. What is wanted in the interests of the seals is 
a partial withdrawal of these rights. 
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The owners of the Pribyloff Islands have a grievance of a very 
genuine kind against Great Britain. It was clearly the intention of 
the arbitrators that in the Behring Sea no risks from the carrying 
of firearms should be taken. The pelagic sealers being the men 
they are, the only effectual way to prevent them from using their 
weapons is by sealing them up during the time they are in the waters 
where the employment of such weapons is prohibited. In 1894 
the two Governments agreed that all vessels before entering the 
Behring Sea should have their arms under seal. As the number 
of seals taken in the open ocean—all or nearly all with rifles—was 
duly registered at the time the vessel left Unalaska, or one of the 
ports of Japan or British Columbia or the United States, a double 
safeguard was provided. Last year, however, the British Govern- 
ment refused to renew the agreement, on the ground that it had 
not in practice worked for the protection of British sealers. There 
is now nothing in the world to prevent the sealers who have come 
north, after killing as many seals as they can on the eastern or 
western sides of the ocean (only a clever expert can tell an Asiatic 
from an Alaska skin), from using their guns from August onwards in 
the Behring Sea, provided the revenue cutters are not about, and 
evading detection by swearing that the skins found in their holds 
were all shot in the open ocean. The opportunities are numerous 
and tempting. There are only seven vessels—six American and one 
English—to patrol the waters surrounding the islands. To be sure, 
the detection of only four law-breakers out of three hundred and 
twenty-eight examinations made last season by the American revenue 
cutters seems to tell in favour of the honesty of the pelagic sealers’ 
methods ; but you cannot argue on this basis. Nature herself is in 
league with the men on the schooners ; for, though the perpetual 
fogs, mists, and drizzling rains screen the revenue cutters from the 
gaze of the marauders, the latter are twelve times more numerous, 
and, while the thick weather screens them as well, it also deadens 
the report of their guns. One does not care to say that guns are 
generally in use in the Behring Sea, but it is indubitable that they 
sometimes are ; and the absence of any adequate restriction—the 
absence of any restriction whatever save the honour of the sealers, 
which may or may not be sufficient—affords an opportunity for very 
natural grumbling on the part of the Americans, and for unpleasant 
observations bearing upon British selfishness and unfairness. 

The American dissatisfaction on this score, and more especially 
on the score of the inadequacy of the regulations for the protection 
of the seals, is reflected in a Bill which is now awaiting the con- 
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sideration of Congress. This Bill proposes that an international 
commission, composed of representatives of Great Britain, the 
United States, Russia, and Japan, as the four nations immediately 
concerned, should be appointed to consider measures to prevent the 
threatened extermination of the Pribyloff Islands seals. Failing the 
appointment of such a commission, it is further proposed that the 
Secretary of the Treasury, with the approval of the President, be 
authorised to take and kill every fur seal found on the islands, and to 
sell the skins to the best advantage. This is a very extreme and very 
effectual solution of the whole difficulty, and one may not unreason- 
ably doubt whether the measure will become law. It is too drastic 
a remedy, and the wisdom of it is not altogether apparent. A Bill 
of somewhat similar scope was introduced into the House of Repre- 
sentatives last year, but was dropped because of the pressure of more 
urgent affairs. The Behring Sea question is one on which all classes 
of Americans feel keenly. Waiving, therefore, the rather remote 
supposition that they do not realise the gravity of the situation, the 
inference is that the majority of the legislators would rather allow 
the goose that lays the golden eggs to die a natural death, if it is to 
die at all. By killing off the seals in a fit of pique, the Americans 
would lose much and gain nothing in return. But, though they 
entered into a specific agreement in order to give the Paris regula- 
tions a thorough trial, they are entitled to secure a modification of 
that agreement before the expiry of five years if they can show good 
cause. 

A dispassionate view of the two years’ operation of the regula- 
tions shows that they have operated to the advantage of the pelagic 
sealers, and to the disadvantage of the rookeries, which are becoming 
depleted at a phenomenal rate. If it is—and surely it is—worth 
while saving the race from destruction, then the one rational con- 
clusion is that something should be done promptly to save it. It is 
matter for rejoicing that our Government has decided to despatch a 
party of naturalists to the Behring Sea to study the question. 


M. REES DAVIES. 
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GUESSES AT SHAKESFEARE. 


T would need an imagination and a dramatic power almost equal 
to those of Shakespeare himself to enable us to summon up and 
to depict for the delight of fancy a vital image of the supreme poet 
as he lived and moved and had his being. Nevertheless, one is 
moved to essay to picture him to our thought as he appeared to 
and talked with his contemporary friends and associates. These 
included nobles—notably Southampton—poets, wits, gallants, and 
players—all that was of most mark, in his great day, in the world of 
thought, of the drama, of imagination, or of chivalry. These distin- 
guished men of the olden time cannot come to us, and we find it 
very difficult to go to them; but we cannot resist the delight of 
trying to get a hint and a glimpse of Shakespeare and his friends. 
Men disappear, and are no more seen; but their works do follow 
them ; though it is not without the sense of tears in human things 
that we yearn so ardently, if so imperfectly, to realise them to that 
mental vision which is of imagination all compact. Generous, gifted, 
graceful were some of Shakespeare’s friends and fellows ; but he 
must also have been surrounded by masses of mediocrity, by men 
who, while delighted to see and speak with a great celebrity, were 
liable to mistake, and even to be angered by, a man so much higher 
than they themselves were ; by a man who so loftily outsoared the 
shadow of their night. Envy, hatred, and malice must have alternated 
round Shakespeare with reverence and with love. 

He would answer many things asked him by such men doubt- 
fully, and perhaps merely with an inscrutable smile ; for he knew, as 
perhaps no other man did, what was in man. No man—can there 
be such another?—who even remotely approached Shakespeare in 
mental magnitude has left so small and so unclear a record of him- 
self, of his ways and speech ; and this significant fact, which of itself 
explains so much, adds to the difficulty of trying tosee him. He 
would never “ push” or advertise himself, and would resort to none 
of the tricks and arts which gain popularity or widen notoriety. The 
contemporary who, blessed with a chance of meeting him, should try 


to see into him, must have had a seeing eye ; for Shakespeare would 
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not have worn his heart upon his sleeve, or have bared his soul to 
any new-hatched, unfledged companion or comrade. 

Always gentle and courteous, full of all fineness and considera- 
tion, Shakespeare would appear to many of the ordinary men with 
whom he lived and talked to be exactly what they expected, and 
approved, and understood ; but to be nothing more. He would 
fully give to every man that which the man could apprehend, 
receive, and realise ; but he could not give to many men, perhaps 
to no man, his whole mind or his full spirit. Sometimes in his 
talk there might be a touch of irony so fine, of humour so delicate, 
that neither the one nor the other would be comprehended : but 
the thoughts beyond the reaches of our souls, thoughts which he 
alone could think, could not be spoken for want of listeners. 
Shakespeare would pass through the world without being able to 
give his full self to any man. His soul was as a star, and dwelt 
apart. No man that he ever met and spoke with would, or could, 
ever imagine all that was comprehended in his thaumaturgic faculty. 
He might sometimes, involuntarily, in the clash of talk, drop out 
thoughts, imaginings, above the scope of his hearers ;_ but he would 
directly subside to the level of that which his hearer could under- 
stand and enjoy. Each man would think that Shakespeare did not 
transcend Ais range ; and few would suspect that they were speaking 
with a man so infinitely above them. The theatre-poet, the partner 
in the Blackfriars and the Globe, would not be very highly esteemed 
of many men ; and Ben Jonson’s ill-disguised scorn may teach us that 
Shakespeare, who had not the “hall mark” of a university career or 
degree, would be, by men who had been at Oxford or Cambridge, 
somewhat despised as one who knew but little Latin and less Greek. 
They would easily recognise his deficiencies, but could not rise to 
appraise his transcendental merits. The deficiencies arose from the 
niggardliness of fortune, but his powers were the direct gift of God. 
Shakespeare could trust his truer self, and then only through theatrical 
limitations, to his dramas and, in part, to his song. He gave to each 
man all that that man could receive, but he could not give more, 
and would not give less, since he ever was 


the kindest man, 
The best condition’d and unwearied spirit 
In doing courtesies 


that perhaps has ever lived. Full of unconsciously fine manner, and 
most tolerant towards meaner men, he would seek to delight them, 
in so far as they could be delighted ; but he would not, owing to his 
gracious reticence, make upon such men the full impression of his 
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extraordinary genius. Men of higher mark alone could partly dis- 
cern his best and noblest qualities, and the men that could do that 
would be rare and few. Shakespeare was born to live much alone, 
and, perhaps, to live most completely in the lorely sessions of sweet, 
silent thought ; and yet he would be genial to almost all other men, 
as knowing what was in them, and comprehending even with sym- 
pathy the designs of the Creator in producing the commonplace in 
man. I should think that Shakespeare would produce less general 
impression of high wisdom than would Goethe. Genial and loving 
Shakespeare would always be, but he would be, compulsorily, enigma- 
tically secretive about those thoughts and imaginings which so very 
few could even dimly understand. As we think of those wit combats, 
those lyric feasts, those “clusters” that made men nobly wild, not 
mad, which were held at the Sun, the Dog, the Triple Tun, 
where there were frolic wit and frolic wine, we like to try to hear 
Shakespeare’s voice, to note his manner, to imagine the expres- 
sion of his face, and the light shining in those meaning eyes; 
and we strain eager ears to catch a word of the wild wit, the high 
wisdom, and the glorious fantasy that sparkled and that shone in 
that rare assemblage of poets, gallants, and wits. Alas! their sayings, 
songs, and mocks were transitory, were unrecorded, and are not now, 
by any cunning of man, recoverable. Jonson would be more 
cumbrous, learned, loud, dogmatic, and, therefore, more popular ; 
but Shakespeare, with all his powers excited by attrition, and stimu- 
lated by a wit combat to the glorious fulness of his superhuman gift 
of expression, must have been inspired to become the crown o’ the 
world for glowing speech and wondrous poetry. There are but few 
thinkers in the world, and Shakespeare would have had a smaller 
number of competent critics and sympathetic hearers than would 
rare Ben Jonson; but, oh that some stenographer had been 
appointed by Prospero or Oberon to take down and to fitly record 
the sayings of Shakespeare, and of the men of whom such a 
meeting was composed! Of all the great things that the world has 
lost, surely this thing was arhongst the very greatest! We know the 
sort of room in which they would have sat in any one- of their 
taverns—they seem to have changed their locality pretty often—and 
we know the costume that they wore, and the portraits of many of 
the poets ; though we have so inefficient a living effigy of the greatest 
man that led the combats there. At such a revel of wit and poesy 
the thought-freighted brow of Shakespeare would lift its load, and 
the unfathomable eyes would brighten and would deepen in their 
light. We know too little of those tavern revels ; but the pregnant 
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hint of Herrick is full of sweet suggestion, and imagination needs 
but an old lamp to build an Aladdin’s palace of jewels and of glory ; 
but those things which our fancy pieces forth are silent all. We may 
see the speakers, but we cannot hear them now. 

Shakespeare must have willingly exchanged the jovial-flowing, 
loud-flaring tavern life, with all its excitement, with all its genial 
comradeship, for the quiet peace of the New Place in that still small 
birthplace in which he began, in which he finished his comparatively 
short life in Time; but we can never weary of seeking and striving to 
know something of him through true comprehension, and by means 
of straining insight. In any case, we cannot spend half an hour 
unpleasantly or unprofitably in thus endeavouring to guess at some 
of the facts in the complex but enchanting personality of our own 
English Shakespeare. 


H. SCHUTZ WILSON. 
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THE FISHWIFE OF LE CONQUET. 


N the wild shore the treacherous ocean casts 
The spoil its cruel waves have slain and marred— 

Beauty and bright life changed to hideous death, 
The soft, sweet loveliness of childhood made 
A ghastly thing that, on the jagged rocks 
Relentless flung, is lying bruised and rent 
Beyond a mother’s love and recognition 
In a strange land. Yet see ! one stoopeth down, 
A fisherwife, who, long, sad years ago, 
Laid her own little one in his green grave, 
And gathers to her bosom tenderly 
That stranger’s child, slain by the Breton sea. 
To her poor cottage. held in loving arms, 
She bears the piteous burden. While her tears 
Fall thick and fast, she seeks her treasure-chest, 
And from its wrappings takes a tiny frock 
Broidered with silk, the same her dead child wore ; 
With loving, reverent hands in this dear robe 
She clad that poor drowned babe, who now shall lie, 
Wound in love’s very winding-sheet, at rest, 
More honoured than a King who lies in state. 
O touch of nature! O true mother’s heart, 
That even in this icy, iron age, 
Bids us despair not; for sweet charity, 
Beloved of God, lives yet, and speaks Him near. 


ISA J. POSTGATE. 
June 24, 1896. 
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TABLE TALK. 


THE New “Pepys.” 


O far as regards the text, Mr. Wheatley’s edition of the Diary of 
Pepys, to which I have previously drawn attention, is now 
complete. A further volume to be given us will contain the index, 
a new pedigree, and other luxuries. The book, as a book, is, how- 
ever, finished, and Pepys for the first time reveals himself fully to us. 
We have not quite got him all, which I cannot help thinking is a 
pity, but we have got, we are told, all we are to get. Like Quince, 
in the Prologue, in the entertainment introduced into the “ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,” Mr. Wheatley stands over us and says: 
** You shall know all that you are like to know.” I, for one, accept 
the gift with gratitude, and will not even “look it in the mouth.” 
Contemplating Pepys as he now stands revealed, I am aghast. 
Sincerity, in his avowals, reaches its climax, and self-portraiture 
accomplishes its masterpiece. By the side of that of Pepys all 
diaries sink into insignificance. His diary is his conscience, his 
other self. To it he confides everything, in it he paints himself as 
he knows himself to be. No paltering with vanity is there. He 
feels himself a coward, and he writes himself down one. He is 
passably honest in an age when honesty was not in fashion, and 
there are points where he commands our sincere admiration. He is 
none the less the saddest and least edifying dog we ever encountered. 


Pepys’ FAREWELL. 


ERY sad are Pepys’ last words, written under the apprehension, 
fortunately never realised, of blindness. Forgetting the really 
artistic enjoyment he derives from music and books, to say 
nothing of his satisfaction in his carriages and equipages, he be- 
wails that his ill-disciplined amours with Deb. are past, and says with 
a sigh, “ And so I betake myself to that course, which is almost as 
much as to see myself go into my grave; for which, and all the 
discomforts that will accompany my being blind, the good God pre- 
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pare me.” These edifying words were written May 31, 1669, and 
Pepys lived until 1703. With them there passes away from my ken 
the most inscrutable character it has been my fortune to meet, the 
pleasantest, wickedest, and most veracious of chroniclers, the most 
libertine of companions. Mr. Wheatley, as in duty bound, defends 
his hero from the charges I bring against him. To me, however, 
Pepys is an irreclaimable debauchee, sufficiently so to be conspicuous 
in the licentious and roystering Court of the second Charles. His 
wife has found him out in his tricks, and rules him with a rod of 
iron. He is, however, always plotting to escape from her observa- 
tion, and planning new infidelities. It is true that he repents, and 
prays half-heartedly for strength. His mood does not, however, 
last, and his petitions recall those of Charles Wesley, who in his youth 
said, “ Lord, convert me, but not just now.” Bad as he is, he escapes 
our entire condemnation, and as we see him meditating over future 
wickednesses, our chief regret is that we shall know nothing about 
them. In its present shape Pepys’ diary is one of the best hundred 
books. It is more, to the right reader it is one of the best ten. 


MISCONDUCT OF CHARLES LAms. 


Y recreation of late has consisted in dipping into the letters of 
Keats, which I find a source of perennial delight. Out of 
Keats’s correspondence one gets a measure of gratification kindred with 
that one finds in Boswell’s “Johnson.” I love to read of Keats’s 
friends and intimates, the Hazlitts, Haydons, Hunts, Shelleys, Dilkes, 
and Reynoldses, that made his world. Sometimes, however, one comes 
upon things concerning these men and others that rub one up the 
wrong way. I was prepared to hear of “ructions” between the 
irritable race of bards and the even more irritable race of painters. 
Not wholly unprepared, even, was I te hear Keats say: “I am 
sorry that Wordsworth has left a bad impression wherever he 
visited in town by his egotism, vanity, and bigotry,” and am but 
half consoled by Keats’s assurance, “Yet he is a great poet, if not 
a philosopher.” I know, moreover, that Lamb’s potations were 
sometimes injudicious. I am really sorry, however, to come across 
an instance of abominable rudeness. “There were at Haydon’s,” 
says Keats, “ Wordsworth, Lamb, Monkhouse, Landseer, Kingston, 
and your humble servant. Lamb got tipsy, and blew up Kingston, 
proceeding so far as to take the candle across the room, hold it to 
his face, and show us what a soft fellow he was.” _Is not that like a 
passage from Pepys ? 
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“Brrp Day.” 


| Sages from the United States tell me that the slaughter 

there of birds of beautiful plumage is incessant and terrible. 
The heron, once a familiar feature in a landscape, is now all but 
exterminated. Wherever birds are they are tracked down and shot 
by the agents of the milliners, until many varieties of the loveliest and 
most innocent and attractive of creatures will soon have disappeared, 
sacrificed to feminine vanity. Matters must, indeed, have gone far in 
America when the Department of Agriculture ‘issues an appeal for a 
day to be set apart annually for the purpose of teaching in the schools 
the habits of birds, and so begetting a liking for them.. Nothing can 
be said against the notion except that one is not quite sure it would 
be effectual. The boy is, of course, a natural enemy of the bird, and 
before he gets a gun and goes out purposely to shoot it, he steals its 
eggs and throws stones at it. He is, however, far less culpable than 
the girl. Destruction with him is a matter of thoughtlessness and 
high spirit, and not a barbarous effort after personal adornment. Of 
course, men might arrest the destruction by women if they resolutely 
refused to be seen with women wearing feathers. This involves, how- 
ever, the idea of a millennium as remote and difficult of attainment as 
that wherein the boy shall be the protector of the bird and not its 


assailant. 
THE D£GRINGOLADE IN SOUTHERN FRANCE. 


, jee a rapidity for which, in spite of sorrowful forebodings, 

I was not prepared, the prophesied degradation of Southern 
France has progressed. Not with impunity can the blood-lust be 
stirred in the passionate Latin races. I have dwelt upon the obstinacy 
with which, in Languedoc and adjoining provinces, the law has been 
defied, and the slaughter of the bull in the course aux taureaux has 
been demanded and conceded in the very teeth of authority. When, 
as on some rare and horrible occasions, the antagonists of the bull 
have been women, the sacrifice has been none the less exacted, 
Scenes of this class lose after a time their power to stimulate, and 
delights (?) even more feverish and sanguinary are required. I copy 
the following account of a scene at Beaucaire from the correspon- 
dence of a London daily paper. Beaucaire, I may premise, is a 
picturesque town in the department of the Gard and on the bank of 
the Rhone, opposite Tarascon immortalised by Daudet, and con- 
nected with it by a suspension bridge over a quarter of a mile in 
length, which was—and perhaps still is—the most noteworthy work in 
its class in France. “ At Beaucaire . .. the local arenas were on 
Sunday crammed with spectators who had gathered for the purpose 
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of regaling themselves with a so-called combat between a bull and a 
bear. Bruin, a fine animal, had been led into the middle of the ring 
with a chain about thirty feet in length, the other extremity of which 
had been pegged down, when the bull was quickly introduced, and 
rushed foaming on the unfortunate beast. A hot encounter ensued. 
While the bull drove its horns into its adversary’s side, the bear, 
erect on its hind legs, bit it in the neck and ears with such effect as 
completely to intimidate its opponent, which slunk away until it was 
pricked on by the toreador, when it returned to the charge, only to be 
beaten off again. Two other bulls were afterwards successively sent 
into action with a like result, but the life of the victorious bear was 
not to be spared, and it was despatched in the presence of a noisy 
crowd with two shots fired by the professional tamer who had sold 
it for the fight. Among the latest French adherents of the bull- 
fight is Madame Bernhardt. Verily the strain of the cadotine will 
assert itself.” 


THe Latest DEVELOPMENT OF CRUELTY IN FRANCE. 


DO not know whether the proceedings chronicled above are 
more bloodthirsty, abject, or cowardly. God knows, I am no 
supporter of sport, the very name of which is abhorrent tome. I 
have some respect, however, for the so-called sportsmanlike instinct 
which allows, except in the case of vermin, the animal that has made 
a good fight to get off with its life. In France itself fear is expressed 
lest the people should fall as low as the Romans of the Later Empire, 
and whether conflicts of gladiators may not yet be re-established. 
Having no gift of prophecy, I will not answer the query propounded. 
I will say, however, that in some respects the dégringolade is already 
accomplished, and the modern crowd at Nismes, Beaucaire, and 
other sunniest spots in Southern France is more brutal than the late 
Roman, Among the Romans pity for the vanquished was unknown, 
but admiration for brave deeds was at least expressed. I know of 
nothing among nations so-called civilised quite so base and brutal 
as the slaughter by bullets of the poor beast, “butchered to make 
a (worse than) Roman holiday.” On the other side of the Rhine, 
meanwhile, stands the German Emperor, watching with saturnine 
serenity the demoralisation and disintegration of what once was the 
fair land of France. 


LEADERS OF THE “ TERROR.” 


ECORDS of cruelty and of internecine slaughter are not confined 
to the South in France, and there are some Central and 
Northern cities with a record as bad as that from which no Southern 
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city escapes. In not a few cases, however, it was the Southern tem- 
perament that was responsible for the excesses into which the 
Northerner was led. Taine has shown how the worst excesses of the 
Reign of Terror were committed by a few men belonging for the 
most part to the scum of the earth, while the rest of France stood 
paralysed, not daring—since that was death—to disapprove. Few of 
these men, however, came from what the French call the Midi. 
Danton was of course a Champenois, being born at Arcis-sur-Aube ; 
Robespierre and Desmoulins were Picards ; Collot-d’Herbois and 
Tallien, Parisians ; Marat was a Swiss ; Carrier, the most execrated 
and execrable of all, was of Aurillac (Auvergne) ; Saint-Just was a 
Nivernais ; Couthon came from Clermont; Lebas from Artois ; 
Hébert from Alengon ; Le Bon and Guffroy from Arras ; Barére, 
almost alone among the leaders of the party, was from the South, 
hailing from Tarbes. The rank and file seem, however, to have been 
Southern, and it was in the South at least that the most frightful 


slaughters were effected by the peasantry. 


A ScENE IN A MARSEILLES THEATRE. 


NE specimen will I give of the gratuitous horrors which 
Southern French cities have witnessed. I say gratuitous, 
inasmuch as no question of religion or politics intruded. The scene 
is the theatre in Marseilles, the year 1772, and the narrator an actor 
taking part in the performance. The frequenters of the theatre 
asked for a tragedy, instead of which the management announced 
“ Zémire et Azor,” a comédie-ballet of Marmontel, with music by 
Grétry, given, said the affche in huge letters, par ordre supérieur. 
The public refused to accept the piece, and, addressing good- 
humouredly the actors by their name, bade them be off. One of the 
échevins sent for the troops. Two hundred men arrived. The leader 
of these remonstrated against their employment against the townsfolk, 
and left the entire responsibility with the échevin, who gave the order 
to bring the audience to reason, déad or alive. After firing a volley 
on unarmed men, the soldiers charged with the bayonet, with the 
result that the theatre was deluged with blood. A harrowing picture 
is presented by Desforges, the actor in question, and also a voluminous 
dramatist. I cannot harrow my readers with an account of the 
terrible scenes he witnessed. I have, moreover, no moral to draw 
beyond that already sufficiently enforced, that with these Latin races 
ferocity and blood-thirst are always near at hand, and that the duty 
of a Government enlightened by experience is to avoid opportunities 


of calling what is worst in Southern nature into play. 
SYLVANUS URBAN. 





